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. te he Port of Hong Kong. the port is thus being establishec rit is now certain that the 
seas ae 5 , : : . mports for 1U8¢ EXC e of any pre ea \t 

; lhe first of the series of articles on Far Eastern Ports whi : P ) lat ' { 

in ° ° ee : Limes | Css ‘ 4) ) oni “1 t dat { 
‘tl e being written for us by Professor C. A. Middleton Smit! | : 
tne . . one se . fs is ct very ore yp ¢ ( ‘ ( 

I. Sc., M. 1. Mech. E. (Vaikoo Professor of Engineering i P 
Q33 ies : oe > > lhe s prising thing ts ‘ S ore ‘ 
* ( niversity of Hong Kong’) appears in this issue, and deals ; 
TTL . ’ 1 owe ( emp tisises ‘ ( ‘ 
be th the Port of Hong Kong “hag LD 
sO - > >° a the 1.o oO i \« | ‘ x ep ) 
Hong Kong was ceded to the British in 1841, and is” , ddit | 
. oO ida Ol sé re v TT ( ( ‘ 
iated on an sland about 32 square miles In area, the har- 1 ¢ \ t 1) ' ' 
ster He : lane irrangements a le ey 0 C$ £) 
is uur extending over an area of 11 square miles. and therefor Treg eer , a 
ne nae . ’ a White iC * ores 0 cs 1) ( ( s( ( 
oe ording a sate and extensive anchorage for all types of , | : , ; 17% — 
c 1 P ; estimate COsStL Ol { mprove er rore 
“e i ssels. Many schemes for the development of the port have , ] . n ‘ ‘ ‘ 
nat ‘ , ; ; ; nndert ne this heavy expe ( e dire ‘ <iK 
ast een considered, and one which was drawn up in 1924 by the t] : . 
7) . ° a Mat the timbs mpo ‘ s »> it ~¢ ( i 
Port Engineer, Mr. Junean, was not carried out owing to ' , 
ns. 7 Ee hag . and in its vicu sho greed scheme t 
' he great expense involved. This scheme included the con- ' ; ’ ' tior 
< P . . E i el pereet 7¢ i.) ( po 0 t ) 
' ruction of seventeen additional berths for the more economica tl 
on* . a i il S 0 eC ¢ s( \ ‘ ‘ < 
iandlinge of the import trade. | f . 
fe » » : - ss r ; il recent vears, ine ‘ J ( | s s s( co 
“tg The trade of Hong Kong has been decreasing considerably Ba , the p , ' , fron 
a. t : . 1) eq to Feeve { css ( ( 2) S s a fe i) 

’ the past few vears, as is shown by the import and export , ; : +] siaeliaele 
eae 3 - ailwav revenue ch, ( $< ( e directo 
an cures. Imports for 1934, the last vear for which details are ; tl x : - ' 

; i ace eae considet emselves et edt ope 
available, amounted to £31,700,000, this being a decrease of ' 1 +] P 
; ‘ arrangeme | soon he ‘ ( h; en ecder 
of E 40,400,000, as compared with 1924 Exports also declined fpr , . 
t : ‘ : ork will be vigorous ( Ss ( 
o eavily, the figure for 1934 being €24,800,000, and in 1924 it 
x ‘o> . " | *» ’ SCASO 
eached £635,600,000, a drop of £38,800,000. 

’ Professor Middleton Smith describes the Port of Hong Kong 

ase saaces . -. 

very fully in this issue, and this port also forms the supple- Southampton Docks. 

nent for this month. 

With the comple oO mothe ( I 
ike Port Progress at Liverpool. relating to October, the qua ‘ pingy tonnage enteree 
rds Sout oO durit the first te 
; } . - © ire il OO { p i’ 
and From the Ist July to the 14th November last, 7,520 foreigt , 
im ‘ . - © . this ve i ivy eyated pe { t » t ‘ a4 

ter- ind coastwise vessels, representing a_ register tonnage oO] ; 74 4 

é . wrease of 428,724 tons esponding period + 

ber 8,299,110, entered the Mersey Docks. Compared with | the et AP 
: ‘ é 2 : , : “ye wi last veat With hyures t{ tw mths « the presel ( 
corresponding period last vear, these figures indicate that 7 2 id tl 1cysyy 
eal : . , still to be added it is now almost certain BU pre 
and more vessels were dealt with, representing an increased registet ie : \ ; a tie 
ors tonna f 81.792 ‘ a record-breaking year Casily eclipsing thie Standing highes 
age oO » Oa - ) - . r 
ke , a cae Us ‘ : ol total of 17,991,059 gross tons attained >) 
XS, The import and export trades of the port also show satistac Duri : ; 
‘ . ‘ . , , uring the vear much work OI! al mportant charact > 
the tory expansion, On the import side the figures for grat & : : “s 
3 . , . been carried out at the Docks Extension [state where a tiie 
sugar, tobacco and wool are encouraging, and there have been : : 
j } ; o yermanent Way siding accommodation Nas ow bet provider 
ex- notable increases in the shipments of apples from Canada, As : ee ; 
: ; : . together enty-SiIx mules yermanent Wa have been taid 
vas oranges from South Africa and pears and grape-fruit from _. Swe te * ; 
ic] a io eddies «a 3 : . down on the Estate which is connected with the old Docks 
ich U.S.A. Motor cars and cycles, steam and electric locomotives E _ ' Rail C , 
: zs . estate anc 1e Souther Nailwa\ mpany s main line ( 
de. ind agricultural and electrical machinery are but a few of the caine . Ps ‘ " 1 { 
’ ; ‘ . ° ) Station. scheme 1s well advanced or tin 
the many manufactured articles which have contributed to overseas — scene rie : 
exports provision of small tactories, complet with offices, for the Is 
: ‘ , . —— ‘ , : ir \ are irous of obtaining accommodation 1n s | 
nS, Liverpool is keenly alive te the possibility of increased track wn pees who are di —— sabe p oo : 
; . a : . an advantage position as the rt of Southampton oflle 
ned with tre Dominions, and the Port Authority and the Chambe: " “a — . , ” " = , 

: ‘ Am igee . \ val and rail will be afforded, 
the of Commerce are looking forward to the visit this month, of <i ss ; 7 an , 

S s ier - ‘i ye » -e . wrt trati during ! nt months has bee! 

the High Commissioner for Canada, the Hon. Vincent Massey, , reature of the snp :' NS : - = " a 

t . . - . id » »e - im I ree ive? rine <alll\ ron tl 
mM - who is now in this country for the purpose of fostering \nglo- ie he avy shipments of timb¢ CCC me principally Ir . 
the Canadian trade J Baltic and the Kara Sea. Throughout the post-war period and 
its nore particularly the last few years the importations of timber 
Heavy Imports of Timber at Hull have increased in a gratifving manne! Considerable success 
ig ' I : , has attended the efforts made to develop the importation of 

ign 

tea One of the most notable features of the work at the Hull Canadian softwoods through Southampton and there has also 
the Docks in October was the heavy imports of timber from abroad, been a marked improvement in the tonnage from Norther 
ted which brought the total for the ten months to date up to European countries. \lready this year mort timber has been 
mm 1,386,979 loads, comparing with 881,486 loads in the corres- disc harged at the Docks than during the whole twe lve months 
yk ponding period of 1985. Sawn wood alone represented 835,673 of 1985, and a comparison effected between the quantitie s dealt 


loads, an increase of nearly 200,000 loads, and pit props, ete., with in the periods January to October 1936 and 1935 shews 


353,306 loads, an increase of over 289,000 loads. A record for an increase of fifteen per cent. in the later pr riod 
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News from 


Norwa Ly 


T Hommelvik, the home-town of the Norwegian 
Premier, a new deep-water quay is to be constructed. 
It is becoming an important export 
shipments of Swedish lumber. The new quay will 

be completed during the summer of 1987. 


Denmark 


Shell Oil of Copenhagen are reported to be about to build 
a new tank store at Grenaa in Jutland. ‘The plant comprises 
210 cubic metres tank for crude oil above ground, and two 
subterranean tanks of 100 cubic metres, also for crude oil, 
and two petrol tanks with a capacity of 4,000 litres each. 
The oil-bunkers will be built on a_ site covering 2,100 square 
metres, which allows of an eventual expansion of the plant to 
double its present size. 

The budget for the Port of Copenhagen for 1937. esti- 
mates receipts at 4,697 million Kr., compared with the 1936 
estimate of 4,615 million Kr. Expenditure on liabilities and 
pensions is expected to be higher, 807,000) Kr., against 
775,000 Kr. It is proposed to set aside 201,000 Kr. for the 
reserves. A review of the current year states that a consider- 
able increase in income will enable 557,000 Kr. to be 
118,000 Kr. intended, 


placed 
to reserve instead of the 


France 


During September 594 vessels entered the Port of Marseilles, 
discharging 860,380 tons of cargo and 44,959 
Of these French-owned, and unshipped 
191,460 tons of cargo and 41,591 passengers. Of the 197 
foreign ships 55 were Italian of 122,962 tons, 51 British of 
966,635 17 Spanish of 16,484 tons, 11 Dutch, and 10 
Danish. The remainder came from Germany ,U.S.A., Greece, 
Japan, Norway and Sweden. 

Ships leaving Marseilles totalled 603 of 
taking with them 133,108 tons of cargo and 64,229 passengers. 
French ships numbered 
112,092 total cargo and 
the foreign ships, 50 were British of 262,947 tons, 49 Italian 
of 120,271 15 Spanish of 10,765 tons, and 12 Dutch of 
61,917 tons. 


passengers. 


vessels 397 were 


tons, 


1,270,388 tons, 


112 of 608,669 tons, accounting for 


tons of the 99,205 passengers. Of 


tons, 


Manchuria 
The 


being constructed by the 


Hulutao on the Gulf of Pechili, which is 
South Manchurian Railway Com- 
pany, has progressed so far that it has been decided to throw 
the harbour open to traffic on the Ist 1987. 


harbour of 


February, 
Egypt 


On November Ist, the Customs Authorities declared a free 


harbour zone in the Port of Alexandria. This zone is to ex- 


tend from jetty 35 to jetty 41, and includes the customs 
depot 44 to 47. The decision is provisional and experi- 
mental. When made final the jetties will be outfitted with 


every modern dock appliance. In the free harbour the impor- 
tation of Egyptian produce destined to be mixed with foreign 
produce for purposes of re-exportation, will proceed without 
formalities. The port in general will 
correspond to those prevailing at Port Said. Special facilities 
are to be provided for unloading, storing and transport to 
expedite mixing, division and repacking of goods and produce. 
Coffee, oils, beverages and liquids of various sorts are the 
goods, the handling of which is here provided for. 


conditions for the 


Malay Peninsula 


The plans for the general reconstruction of the Port of 
Rangoon have now been approved, after over two years of 
study by a special commission. The cost will be nearly two 
crores of rupees. During 1935 the realignment of the fore- 
shore frontage between Godwin Road and Crisp Street was 
pushed forward, and most of the reclamation work was com- 
pleted. At a cost of 7,360 rupees the reconstruction — of 
Fongyi Street Pontoon Jetty was approved, and this timber 
structure is being replaced by one of reinforced concrete. 
Trafic requirements prevented its completion in the scheduled 
times. In 1935 three timber pontoons were put into opera- 
tion. 


Italy 


The Port of Brindisi having suffered a severe blow from the 
transfer of the India Mail to Marseilles is seeking to obtain 
for itself a larger proportion of Italian shipping. It claims 


harbour for 
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all Quarters 


to be more favourably situated than its rival port Naples, 
particularly where rapid with Asia Minor and 
Levante ports is concerned. Heavy stress is laid on the fact 
that the sea journey from Brindisi to the Italian p ssessions 
in North East Africa is much than from Naple 

During the war the importance of passenge! 
and freight port declined heavily, the buildings, equipmen 

etc., were allowed to deteriorate, and since the war attenti 

has been concentrated on the attempt to make Bari into 

port. The plans for Bari having miscarried badly, the task 
of reviving the importance of hand, 
Buildings are being renovated, modern equipment for trans- 
port, loading, etc., installed, and the erection of a new har- 
ultimately 


connection 


shorter 
Brindisi as a 


Brindisi has been set in 


bour railway station, warehouses and silos 
embarked upon, by special group aided by the Government. 

During the five vears, 1950-34, an 
59,806 tons took place, and passenger traffic rose during 1 
same period from 28,506 persons to 32,633 persons, havir 
declined in 1932 to only 21,514 persons. It is now hoped, | 
improved facilities, to induce more shipping lines both to th 
East and to Europe to use the port, and to increase the numbhi 


of passengers who travel by land to Cherbourg and Le Hay 


increase in turnover b 


to embark there again. 








The Port of Copenhagen. 

The number of ships which entered the 
during October, 1936, inland 
and motor-ships of 184,550 n.rt., and 27 
5,510 n.t.t. Shipping from 
amounted to 819 steam and motor-ships of 
18,787 n.r.t. The total of 


Port oft Cops nhage 
1,107 


VEesst Is ‘ 


was :—F rom ports steal 
sailing 
arrived. arriving foreign port 
(26. 5O2 n.r.t., at 
23. sailing vessels of steam ane 
motor-ships and sailing vessels arriving from both inland at 
LO76 vessels « 


foreign ports for October, 195 amounted to 


632,264 n.r.t. 


River Weser Inland Shipping during September, 1936. 


Water Conditions on the Weser, which have been untayou 
third of May, 


Phroughout the 


ible since the last continued to be bad during 
September 1936. whole of the last 
water conditions than 


Dratt depth on the Upper Weser from july t 


quarte 


year, were far worst during the firs 


two quarters, 


September was 1.20 metres (equal to half loading of moder: 
barges), and this was only maintained by means of feeding 


On the Middle Weser draft dept! 


two-third loading of barges. | 


from the Eder reservoir. 
was 1.50 metres, or equal to 
October conditions were still poor. 
Trathe through the Bremen Wese1 
Oldenburg Lock for the Kustenkanal amounted to 296,400 tons 
in September, 1936, compared with $06,300 tons in the previous 
cent 


Lock and through the 


month, that is 9,900 tons, or 3 per less. The decrease 
Middle Weser, where shipments both up- 
stream and downstream less. Via the 
shipments upstream remained about the same as in the previous 
somewhat. <As_ in 


was only on. the 
were Kustenkanal 


month, downstream shipments increasing 
\ugust, coal carried in both directions amounted to 70,000 tons, 
and was for the greater part shipped via the Justenkanal. Duce 
to the bad water conditions prevailing no coals whatsoever 
were carried trom the 20th September onwards via the Middle 
Weser. Of the total 215,S00 tons (230,800 
August) fell to the Middle Weser and 80,500 tons (75,500 tons 
in August) to the Kustenkanal. 

Downstream 185,800 tons passed through the Bremen Wese: 
Lock, that is 11,000 tons or 6 per cent. less than during the 
previous month. Upstream 30,100 tons were carried or 3,900 
equal to 11 per cent. less, chiefly due to decrease in transport 
of timber. 

During the months from 1936, 
1,592,700 tons were carried downstream. That is approximately 
150,000 tons or 39 per cent. more than during the similar 
period of 1935. Upstream results were very unsatisfactory. 


At 275,200 tons scarcely three-quarters of the amount carried 


carried tons In 


January to September 


in 1935 .was reached. 

Downstream 76,000 tons, i.e., 5,100 tons, or 7 per cent. 
more than in the previous month passed through the Oldenburg 
Lock, due to larger arrivals of coals, gravel and slack. Up- 
stream at 4,500 tons, practically 
through the lock as in the previous month. 

During the first nine months of the year 332,100 tons wer 
carried downstream. Of this amount 83 per cent. was coai. 
Upstream 49,400 tons were carried, chiefly scrap iron, piece- 
goods and grain. 


the same quantity passed 
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Notes from the North 





sles, 
and T 
fact Doc rf Telephones. Irom an eny el s p 1 a 
ions ERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD has 410°" ce ee eee See ee ee ee 
les, decided, as an experiment, to equip berths at a ri es or eines pllree: oe ' = , 
ee number of Liverpool docks with tele phones for one = silas. ve sirade 
ent, vear, Installations will be made atl South-east P a a - -4 ‘ a via P 
tion Brocklehurst Dock and South-east branch No. 1 ould be short ; 
: ; Phe Ce ‘ ‘ \l ( G. Du ( 
yD 4 ( ida Dock. A charge of Ys. Gd. tor each day, or part . . 
ask ( day, will be made fol the use of the telephone, and seit M \ a. Ss 
ne, 1 hyure will include local calls, but trunk calls and te legrams . 5 * : ; : ; , ; 
Ins- vessels will be pavable in addition. Amongst the condi- lee igus s * a4 sis 
lar- 1 which have been imposed by thre Dock Board are that = ; 
Os ret will be held responsible for any damage caused t Birkenhead Fish Dock. 
atus during the period of hire, and at the end of — the : ; 
b mental period, all the circumstances in the light of ex- Birkenhead busines sipclnsticeceeas 
t] nee gained, will be reviewed. res ul tae wie Gt shied 
. Msn po p ~p e % 
| Holyhead wants a New Quay. er Development ( Chambe ‘ 
th lolyhead Pown Council has decided to send a letter to Sn eats re 7 . iy a . 
be ( ge Gillett (the new Commissioner for Distressed Areas carcasses Sri cialeds 
\ e that a new quav be built at Holyhead. his, it is pane. 7 
ted out, would enable ships to land passengers at Holy- — age 
iwler « ers 
| t t ( 5 ( 
ating Bridge Mishap. , “5 ry 
cently, owing to a gale, the Birkenhead-|l iverpool erry ty 2 a ee ie ‘ on wo bana B 
t s boats service had to be suspended temporarily. he I ea aes 
ul ng roadway, which belongs to the Mersey Docks 
‘ bout Board, IS VOCF\ exposed between. the rivet \ p . , 
rt stay and during the height oO! the storm, ane al < 1 ( . P : ‘ , 
the tide was running very swiftly, it was noticed thi nani + ee 
al ec of the connections betwee thre pont ons had gone adarilt. Hy onsle - * 
voods trathe, which alone uses that part of the stage, o. 90 B ; \ 
‘ ediately suspended, Dock Board workmen expeditiousl os : ae 
ed out repairs. Meanwhile, the traffic, mostly horse-drawn, rs “ge ee ' ; ; 
( erted to Wallasev, moto vehicles, of COUFSe, Procect , ) sa ‘ ) 
throug the tunnel Gis & ports , 
rst Aid Training for Dock Board Staff. sé 
é I Ly Warner, the wife of SI Lionel Warner, vt cral the coul eat 
| ive! and secretary of ihe Mlersev Docks an H bou ake more cai 2 
4 recently presented merit certificates to emplovees of thi nrese ports 
: who have become qualified in First Aid. In order to \i Pyke said 1 ‘ { B 
ourage the employees to become qualified first-aid men i enjoved by other port ot f op 
> nterests of the normal working of the service ane con- counts | 
on with air raid precautions—classes have been formes Birke i wl = In B ‘ D 
1 emplovee obtaining a certificate is granted a weekly tically all dav { thre yeannic 
etary allowance and one week's holiday with pay for thi to offer facilities Phere ‘ 54 ( 
’ ing iwelve months. Fortnightly classes are held during extend fF necess the d enginee 
- inter, and, providing men attend a minimum of ten of witt er _ ad 
, lasses and pass their re-examination at the end of each 
. « months, they will continue to be granted the allowances. Manchester Ship Canal 
“ expenses in) connectior with the training are borne by the Manchester Ship ¢ ( *) ) 
Board. = os dati af ES ed to £113,532 0 , 
Poulton Bridge. senile po = = 
te months of [O86 t |, 2 s C104 
Delay has occurred in freeing trom tolls the Poulton he correspo Dt . ( 
. h crosses the docks between Birkenhead and W: — = p ‘ 
' Ministry of Transport intimated their willingness to make a See teofin shat ie cialis a are 
ant of GO per cent. towards the cost of road-making, anc ‘ achastry Statistics app o the Port « Liverp 
' w weeks later the Ministry of Health gave sanction for the reflect. improvement, a me erm 
: rowing of the money. The Mersev Docks and Harbour traffic organisations vetting “OO ( 
ird has now intimated :——‘* In the opinion of the Board it trade 
id be inconvenient and uneconomical to free Poulton Bridg 
m tolls before the work on the roadway on either side of the Mersey Tunnel. 
ge is completed.”* The question of freeing the bridge from Sir Basil Mott. the ch'ef engineer to the Merse t 
s has been under discussion for many vears. Committee, has prepare ep est f the Y 
Plans and specifications are being prepared, and tenders will the lower portion of the t nel He states 
wrtly be advertised for the work of road reconstruction which ‘“ The tunnel is very far from being full at prese t 
to be carried out by Birkenhead Corporation. Wallasey will seems that an expenditure d es t be 
a proportion of the cost, the chief amount of which will, justified for a mber of vears It might, however, be 
wever, be borne by the Ministry of Transport. tageous if pedal cvciists could be accommodated in some othe: 
manner than at res : ‘ temporary se IK the lowe 
teel Sheet Piling Selected. portion of the tunnel might be f this connect 
Sir John Wolfe Barry and Partners, consulting engineers ‘If escalators were constructed at each et of the tunnel 
ive reported to the Rhyl (North Wales) Council regarding the pedal evelists could get ready access to t lower port 
rtain difficulties which had arisen in’ connection with the of the tunnel, and would have it to themselves \dditional 
iving of concrete piles for the training groyne. This report lighting would have to nstalled, but no arti entilat 
tated (inter alia) that it had been necessary to consider what need be provided Phe ost ( the necess vorks 
ternative construction could be adopted in lieu of concrete, equipment is estimated at approximately £250,000 
d after tests the Council were recommended to adopt steel ‘Any connection for whatever purpose to the lower p 
eet pile construct‘on for the grovne, which variation in the of the existing tunnel is an expensive matter ind the 


heme had been accepted tentatively by the Ministry of Healtl present time it does not appear to be an economic proposit 
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Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 


Annual Report for the Year ended July Ist, 1936 


At a meeting of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, held 
on November 26th, 1936, the annual report for the year ended 
July Ist, 1936, was presented by Sir Richard D. Holt, Bart. 
(Chairman). The repert was as follows :— 

** Gentlemen, 

It is my duty to-day to review briefly the work of the year 
ending July Ist, 1936, and in view of the results achieved it is 
a decidedly pleasant duty. 

** As compared with the previous year the revenue from rates 
and dues was better by almost. £73,000, an increase of nearly 
34 per cent., and the smaller sources of revenue increased by 
about £23,000, mainly due to an improvement in the surplus 
from the warehouses. It may be of interest to note that the 
increase in revenue from rates and dues was mainly derived 
from goods, which suggest that the ships trading to and from 
the port were carrying better cargoes. 

‘* Expenditure, excluding warehouses, was 
£22,000, so that the surplus of revenue over expenditure is 
approximately £118,000 more than in the previous year. This 
reduction in expenditure is wholly due to the saving in interest 
charges amounting to £93,000, additional expenditure having 
many directions through the necessity of 


reduced — by 


been incurred in 
making good postponed repairs, of paying increased wages and 
doing more work to earn the increased revenue. 

‘** As a result of this improvement the Board can not only 
meet the full sinking fund, but can place £55,000: to renewals 
and depreciation, open a new account for provision in respect 
of displaced or demolished works in connection with improve- 
ment schemes by an initial payment of £75,000 and_ pay 
£51,400 to unappropriated receipts as compared with £45,500 
a year ago. 

‘* Under the Board’s Act of Parliament of this year the 
Sinking Fund has been re-organised on the basis of re-paying 
the existing debt in a period of 90 vears. The payment for this 
year is £85,882, as compared with a maximum sum of £100,000 
per annum under the provisions which were repealed, but the 
new Sinking Fund is entitled to receive compound interest so 
that in a comparatively short time the payments to it will exceed 
£100,000 per annum. 

‘* The tonnage of vessels paying dock 
increased by about 284,000 tons to 15,770,906, a figure which 
has only been exceeded in 1930 when it reached the peak of 
16,184,515, and in 1927 when it reached 15,894,407. In the vear 


tonnage rates has 


Port of London Notes 


London Shipping. 

During the week ended October 30th, 953 vessels, represent- 
ing 971,546 net register tons, used the Port of London. Of 
these, 484 vessels (764,500 net register tons) were to and from 
Empire and foreign ports, and 469 vessels (207,046 net register 
tons) were engaged in coastwise traffic. 

x . 

During the week ended November 6th, 1,308 vessels, repre- 
senting 1,080,101 net register tons, used the Port of London. 
Of these, 574 vessels (840,632 net register tons) were to and 
from Empire and foreign ports, and 734 vessels (239,469 net 
register tons) were engaged in coastwise traffic. 


. * * 


During the week ended November 13th, 1,178 vessels, repre- 
senting 979,108 net register tons, used the Port of London. 


immediately preceding the war—that ending July Ist, 1414—th« 
corresponding figure was 15,104,996, and the great Atlanti 
liners were then trading from Liverpool. 1 find it difficult t 
sustain any suggestion that out trade is suffering from excep 
tional distress, and am reminded of the lines in Miss Procter’s 
hymn, * We have enough yet not too much to long. for more. 

‘* In view of the statements so frequently made as to. th 
distress of the Coasting Trade it may be interesting to note tha 
the total tonnage entering the combined Mersey ports increasec 
from 8,872,200 to 4,077,450, which is the highest figure it has 
ever attained, except in 1915 when the figure was 4,307,726, 
and in 1920 when the figure was 4,115,230—the figures for thes« 
two years, however, cannot be taken as fair comparisons, |: 
1915 a large number of colliers entered the port with cargoes O 
\dmiralty coal, and there were many arrivals and departures 
\dmiralty 
figure for 1920 includes an adjustment of ove: 


account—whilst — the 
1,000,000) tons 


coastwise of large liners on 
on Admiralty account covering the war years. Our statistic: 
do not enable us to distinguish accurately between the amount 
of British and foreign tonnage employed in this trade, but we 
have no reason to believe that the latter materially exceeds one 
per cent. of the total. 

‘* During the year we were able to make a reduction of 15 
per cent. in the Harbour Rates on all vessels entering the 
Mersey, but not entering the Board's docks, and a_ reduction 


of 24 per cent. in the Dock Tonnage Rates on all vessels enter- 
ing the Board’s docks which, in a full year, represent a total 
reduction of revenue of about £46,000. lo avoid misapprehen- 
sion, | should state that 24 per cent. off the Dock Tonnage Rates 
is a greater concession to the shipowner than 15 per cent. off 
the Harbour Rates. 

‘The Engineer’s report will show that we are doing very 
little in the way of new works—the only great work we hav 
in hand is the improvement of the channels by means of train- 
ing walls. This work is going on most satistactorily—th« 
results being fully equal to our expectations, and though pro- 
gress must necessarily be rather slow, we have every reason to 
believe that in some five or six years’ time the entrance channels 
to the Mersey will be quite first rate, 

** Again I have to thank our most efficient and loyal staf 
for their work and to acknowledge with gratitude their services 
in procuring the smooth and harmonious working of the 


complicated business of a very great Port.’’ 


Bombay Port Trust 


At a meeting of the Trustees of the Port of Bombay held on 
20th October, 1986, a statement of the Revenue for the first 
half of the financial year 1936-37 was placed on the table. 
Total receipts of Rs.118.92 lakhs compare with Rs. 115.34 lakhs 
during the corresponding period of the preceding year, the 
Rs.3.58 lakhs being attributable to a 
improvement in trade returns, and in particular to a greater 
activity in exports of cotton, grain, seeds and ground-nuts. 

The Board appointed a departmental Committee to investi- 
incidence of wharfage rates. The 


increase of general 


gate and report on_ the 
storage rate on iron and steel warehoused in the Docks Duty 
Paid and Bonded Warehouses was increased from Rs.0-2-11 to 
Rs.0-4-6 per ton per week, the latter being the standard charge 
for other commodities assessed on a weight basis. 

Imports and exports at the Port of Bombay :— 


Quarter 1935-36 1936-37 


Of these, 110 vessels (749,126 net register tons) were to and ended Import Export Total Import Export Total 
: 7 ° . mana : Sept. Tons Tons Tons Tons ons Tons 
from Empire and foreign ports, and 768 vessels (229,982 net Docks 380,842 335,517 716,359 395,726 415,919 811,645 
register tons) were engaged in coastwise traffic. », (overside 
% % *% r and trans- 
* 7 * 4 » en e wv 00 
shipment) 60,959 39,050 100,009 57,034 51,664 108,698 
During the week ended November 20th, 1,003 vessels, repre- Bunders... 191,507 17,095 208 ,602 181,518 17,998 199,516 
senting 1,026,275 net register tons, used the Port of London. Total... 638,808 391,662 1,024,970 634,278 485,581 1,119,859 


Of these, 506 vessels (816,346 net register tons) were to and 
from Empire and foreign ports, and 497 vessels (209,929 net 
register tons) were engaged in coastwise traffic. 








The Port of Ghent. 


During the month of October, 1986, 189 ships of 214,669 


Total from 
Ist Apr. to 
30th Sep. 1,438,879 966,501 2,405,380 1,408,852 1,152,476 2,561,328 
Vessels other than ferry steamers, hired transports, Govern- 


ment vessels and country craft, which entered the Port of 


Bombay :— 


Quarter 1935-36 1936-37 


n.r.t. entered the Port of Ghent, as compared with 144 ships of — Net register Net register 
m= . ~ — _ San r 19Q9-* a sept. ; No tonnage No tonnage 
159,848 n.r.t. In the corresponding month of 1935. This is an — yegcers engaged in 
increase of 45 ships and 54,821 n.r.t. foreign trade — 208 929,893 196 897 ,927 
For the first ten months of 1936, 1,714 vessels of 1,801,853 Vessels engaged in 
. ~~ eoacti > 265 766 358 5 . 
n.r.t. entered the port, as compared with 1,445 vessels of Coasting trade... staid 600,705 wie entded 
1,554,429 n.r.t. in the corresponding period of 1935. This is Total from 1st April 
to 30th September 1,263 2,873,685 1,431 2,937,372 


an increase of 1,445 vessels and 247,424 n.r.t. this vear. 
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Hull and the East Coast 


. Navigable Channels of the Upper Humber. ping trad the Hull D Octobe 


HE Marine Committee of the Humber Conservancy 


3 , é “ tons, oilseeds S ~ < ) 
Board have had under consideration the question of 
: ‘ i ») { ~ { ) ‘i. 
the navigable channel of the Upper Humber, and the 
‘ : Ss ct ease ¢ ( 
contention of Gools pilots that there is a. navigable 


el which remains unmarked. <A letter had been received The River Humber: Some Interesting Particulars. 
the (,oole pilots complainit 2 tl al the lighting Oo! Line S 


nel between the Middle W hittor 1.1 htsl p an thie No. | H mh 





+] ¢ sm the os thar wae nas ' rt wae 
loat in the Upp H imber was inadequate. it wa M. Inst. N.A., eng H ( Boar 
oned to the Marine Comm ttee that at a meet ng ol the The Humbe he ‘ ‘ 
tage Committee the Goole pilots repre St ntat ve had sa Gras By - 
1 believed that there was a perfect vy good cha ( doy sacl ta 
: : . - aft ) ‘ res S 
Yorkshire shore from Brough to Hull, and that pilots siiataaii 3 7) 
masters were reported to have bee ivigating thre lv it tovether \ , . ‘ 
Board’s Engineer (Majo \. E. Butterfield) subsequently, a ae RE eT OO ' i 
stigated the matter and made a report \t the same time , ’ ms 
al | CVE I ( | ( iT 
submitted a survey, showing that the present marked Humber is ( 
el at the point nares ibove lH] was oo ( e wit 
I > ‘ () s¢ | ( 
rves all the \ fror Vinitt o Sout O 
‘ | ¢ on \ to Oo I< ) \ ) { ec ( ‘ 1) 
( Hie na ‘ ( a ‘ iron C)yste Ness S 
, . I cs p e Ire e 
with sar < he | “is 
( a Oo ‘ rl ‘ _ 9 D : : 
point was, he said, a 1 ow ** cut 200 Tt, wide clWwee the Ouse 47 es 
sands he Ma e Committee the eupon decide t} the " ( 
‘ es 
| | \ i} | | { . , ’ 
} ( ( \ S Ss t ) ( 
r ‘ ‘ lo e Yo r O € ‘ Broug a zs 3 
ele ‘ to bv the C001 p ts \ S DSO ( S ( 
gre ‘ 
practicable i t the present marke cl el was , 
is ) di S > 
lately lighted. This decision the full Boar endorse¢ 
. - rt hie ports ) ‘ 
(; \ Hatfield, mast ) the stean \\ Ss 
ce ¢ e 1s 
ent retired att ( vears ( St Ce ( S 
Hopp Was appointed to succet him for a_ probati ry 
od of three months 
s ) { tt 
was reported at the recent meeting of the Humber Con- : ; 
ticle ses J . , 
ney that proceedings had beet COMMENCEE va Ss! Line 7 \ 
‘ Cs p ‘ ‘ ) 
lyv the mwners of the Dan s| steam wi Neptt ] \la RB i) 7 
e vicinit ot e M e \W tto | ints Pp I r 
tl t 
to eCcovVve damages ollo re the Oss of Si pa care H 
Board is contesting ‘ 
umber Road Bridge Project. ; . 
I] ] ] { ] 4 1 { { 1 ‘ ) 
1 ie mmediate outiook oO the success of the pro} t top 
ad-bridge over the Humber to connect Hul \\ Nort! tick s ene! 
olnshire Ss not so hopet i}. Nii Hore Belisha, M <1 ot s vie ( ti 
sport, replying to questions in Parliament, said that the PahDie ¢ I st 
ernment had examined the cases presente lo Ney bt cdig't lt - 
the es iries of the Fort the Seve ( he Humbe { ) Cs a - ) 
Nite rel bound to ave Dp mary eva to the ‘ ( H 
g importance ol the National defence programme ad ( mn . H 
nds which that programme would progressive lv make Ip tains ‘ , 
National resources. lhe Government | id, therefore, com ott ~ ( 1] 
e conclusion that they would not be justifie eml 2 ' 7 ? ; 
- : : - M ) p 
0 the execution of these publi works at the prese t ( 
Minister added that this decision did not exclude the re- H : 
sideration of thes¢ projects at a later date | ( H imbe “ \ 
eme, spol sored bv the Hull Co poratiol wit! the s pport _ 
rhbouring public bodies in the East Riding of Yorks ( ( 
th Lincolnshire, proy des for ; road-hbt dye | single Hur « ‘ 
al span which would be the largest in the world, and permit ers 
e oun nterrupted naviration ol vessels passing up he el { I s ) ) 
he Port of Goole. Plat s have been prepared bv Nit Ra ve ( P ) 
" ‘ a . ‘ A ‘ , () 
man, ol Si Douglas Fox and Partners, anc the estimatec . 
stis €2. 600.000. towards whicl has bee hone the M S s ( ~p 
lransport would contribute a substantial sum, possibh Dp t quipme 
per cent. of the estimated total expel diture. The loca ait ( ( S 
“- ao ad ] Bi 
thor ties are not na p SITIO! to hing the wh eo the ) ee’ SI¢ ( ‘ i> 
presumably will not be able to proceed with the project { te 
a more favourable opportunity occurs The ‘ ord eSst { ) 
vor of Hull (Alderman Holmes), speaking at a public gather- _ light-floats, are small. st ' 
however, intimated that the matter would not be al ( sO . 
drop. but that the { orporatio would continue to hamm«e CSSt ( ) ! 
) 


Coal Shipments from the Humber Ports, All the pa 


The shipments ol coal (cargo and in bunkers at Hull dut ne co erties ! ! t ( , \\ 
kctober amounted to 2ZIV,59O tons, as against 245,494 tons s complete 
tober last vear, thus bringing the total for the ten months 1 tit ) al ~ ‘ 
tarv-October up to 1,746,445 tons, compared with 2,053,758 Point H 
mns—a decrease of rather more than 300,000 tons. \t Imn g s ell as 
im Dock the shipments for October were ISS,S12 > tons, as 1 ] 1} ) 
ainst AYO, 209 tons, and for the ten months 1,411,161 tons, pp i | = 
rainst 1,593,605 tons. \t Grimsby, the Januarv-October total es to the St 
is 919,754 tons, compared witl O50 525 tons. The export almost , nte 
acd does not improve. bu witl the irrangement of ne \bo H the H ( . 
) mercial gvreement with Italy and less drasti mport \Ith iol 1] 
estrictions in France, the outlook certainly is better he ship- T easil stream of oct ‘ G 
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Hull and the East Coast—continued 


and a list of inland-water craft whose destination may be almost 
anywhere in England. The navigable channel, though 
migratory, is surveyed daily, and no time is lost in altering the 
navigation marks so that the deepest water may be clearly 
indicated. The Humber and the River Trent as far as Gains- 


North-East 


Fostering Norwegian Trade. 


T was explained at the meeting of the Tyne Commissioners 
in Newcastle in October, that a communication had been 
received from Messrs. Fred Olsen and Co, in regard to 
the provision of accommodation for traffic carried on by 

the firm’s steamers between the Tyne and Oslo. Mr. Albert 
Blacklock, Secretary to the Commission, submitted proposals 
for the construction by the Commissioners of a quay between 
the Albert Edward Dock entrance and the North end of the 
Commissioners’ quay with necessary railways and sidings, and 
equipped with a transit shed 250 ft. long by 80 ft. wide, with 
quay cranes with road access to and egress from the quay over 
the dock estate at an estimated cost of £40,000. The Port 
Facilities Committee recommended that _ it authorised to 
out these recommendations. 

Sir Arthur Sutherland, who presided, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said that the idea of the proposed quay was not 
a new Ten years ago the late Lord Kirkley was favour- 
ably affected to such a project, and the then existing Unemploy- 
ment Grants Committee was asked to assist, but owing to the 
immaturity of the plans the Committee was not favourably dis- 
posed to the Twelve months ago the project. was 
revived following an inquiry from Messrs. Fred Olsen and Co. 
for improved facilities. The Commissioners’ Engineer-in- 
Chief, Mr. R. F. Hindmarsh, had drawn up a scheme for a 
quay with a depth of water alongside of not less than 22 ft., 
and with all the requisite appliances for the quick handling 
of traffic, 

One member pointed out that the transfer of the Olsen trade 
to the lower part of the river was a loss to Newcastle Quay, 
but other speakers pointed out that it meant the conserving of 
a trade to the Tyne which, otherwise, might have gone to either 
the Wear or Humber. It was a developing trade. 

The report was adopted. 


be 
carry 


one. 


scheme. 


Wages Advances for Workers. 


The Wages Joint Committee of the Tyne Commission at the 
meeting named, recommended that an advance estimated to cost 
£2,000 in a full year, be granted to workers of 21 years and 
over in the Commissioners’ service not covered by the engineer- 
ing trade award or other agreements, and whose wages had 
not otherwise been increased, the increase to be 1s. per week 
as from the first fortnightly pay this month, and Is. per week 
as from the first fortnightly pay in January next. 
mendation was accepted, 

Mr. Norman Dunn was appointed professional auditor to the 
‘Commission in to the late Mr. W. B. Ormond. 

Two instances of smart work on the Tyne were reported in 
October. The steamer shipped 4,344 tons of un- 
screened and small coal cargo and bunkers in 7? hours at the 
new Jarrow coaling staith. In the other the steamer 
** Stelling ’’ only 26 hours after her arrival left the river on 
completing the loading of 2,500 tons of foundry 
tons of bunkers in 23 hours and 10 minutes. 
to be a record for coke loading at Tyne Dock. 


The recom- 


succession 


Glanton 
case, 
1280 


coke and 
This is believed 


Trade Facts and Figures. 

For the first time this year Tyne coal and coke shipments 
on October 22nd surpassed those of the previous vear. The 
quantity was 10,684,598 tons, compared with 10,678,129 tons 
for the corresponding period of last year, an increase of 6,469 
tons, Since then there had been fluctuations, but there is little 
doubt but that the year’s trade will show an the 
figures of its predecessor. It was reported at the meeting of 
Tyne October that general merchandise 
handled at the Commissioners’ docks and shipping places in 


increase on 


Commission | in 


the nine months of the year totalled 121,927 tons against 
102,564 tons a vear ago, an increase of 19,363 tons. In the 


past nine months 183 vessels took 21,570 tons of oil fuel bunkers 
compared with 148 ships and 23,064 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1935, an increase of 35 vessels, but a decrease of 1,494 
tons of oil. 

Mr. R. M. Sutton, presiding at the October meeting of the 
Blyth Harbour Commission. reported that coal shipments fot 


borough, are under the control of the Humber Conservancy 
Board, of which Mr. J. H. Fisher, J.P., is Chairman, Mr. J. 
Bentley Bennett, Deputy-Chairman, Mr. A. W. Franklin, 
Secretary, and Major <A. E._ Butterfield, M. Inst. C.E., 


Engineer. 


Coast Notes 


the nine months ended September were 5,006,918 tons, as 
against 4,683,155 tons in 1935; and 4,144,364 tons in 124. 


These totals show an increase of 8 per cent. on 19385, and v1 
per cent. 1929. It was reported to the meeting that an 
additional 3-ton electric crane, with luffing jib was being added 
to the South Harbour equipment, and would be ready for use 
The Engineer reported 


on 


in the course of two or three weeks. 
that good progress had been made with the extension of t 

tidal basin in the upper harbour, and the first of the jettics 
would be finished and ready as a waiting berth to accommoda ¢ 
vessels before the end of the year. 


Sunderland Dock Improvements. 


More storage ground at Hendon Dock is to be provided 1 
the construction wall the at tli 
east side of the Dock, and filling in solidly behind. This wis 
decided at the meeting of the River Wear Commissioners 
October, when it was stated that the would perm t 
of the track for the quay cranes being for about 
100 ft., and that the ground gained for the storage of pit props 
or other goods would amount to nearly one-sixth of an act 
lhe would £5,000. 

The coal and coke shipments from the 


of a across disused channel 


scheme 
extended 


cost not exceed 
the ni 


months of this vear were 3,016,065 tons, an increase of 181,542 


port for 


tons on the corresponding period of last year. Other exports 


for the same period totalled 35,753 tons, an increase of 5,91 
7h 


tons on last year. The chief items were: Machinery, 

tons, against 1,653 tons; pitch and tar, 4,590 tons, again 
7,609 tons; petroleum, 14,786 tons, against 14,276 tons 
sundries, 7,355 tons, against 6,714 tons. The imports for tl 
past nine months totalled 241,587 tons, a decrease of 20,64 
tons. The leading items were: Timber and. props, 75,64 
loads, against 103,698 loads; grain, %,629 tons, against 5,56 
tons; esparto, 17,546 tons, against 17,090 tons; iron or 
34,989 tons, against 32,131 tons; cement, 14,260 tons, against 
13,763 tons; petroleum, 54,793 tons, against 63,230 tons; iro 
and steel, 3,007 tons, against 666 tons; sundries, 27,123 tons 


against 21,410 tons. 


Tyne Commissioner Honoured. 


Ihe October meeting of the Tyne Improvement Commissi 
was marked by a pleasant episode, for a presentation was mad 
by Mr. H. P. Everett, an ex-chairman the Board, of 
portrait in oils of himself, executed by Mr. T. B. Garvie, It 
will be placed in the Board Room where are hung portraits © 
previous chairmen. Sir Arthur Sutherland, Chai:man, in accept- 
ing the gift on behalf of the Board, said Mr. Everett wa 
elected a Commissioner in 1912, i 
after himself (the speaker). In 1922 Mr. Everett was appointed 
Chairman of the Harbour and Ferries Committee, which office 
he held for eight years. In November, 1925, he the 
first statutory deputy-chairman under the chairmanship of thi 
late Lord Kirkley, and held that office until November, 1930) 
when he was elected Chairman the 
until November, 19385. Mr. Everett would always be remem 
bered for his cheery optimism in times of most acute industria 
‘* Cheerful yesterdays, and confident to-morrows 
' He had been a tireless worker 


ol 


and was now senior in servic 


became 


ol Board, and continue 


depression. 
seemed to be his watchwords. 
always accessible, always helpful, and had given unlimited time 
to the work of the Commission. Even 
ing himself to get out of harness, but had taken the chair ot! 
the Finance Committee. life of 
Tyneside and the the 
Minister of Transport who, in December, 1935, appointed hin 
a life member of the Commission. 

In recognition of his long services to the Commission, M1 


now he was not allow- 
His services to the industrial 


to Commission were recognised by 


Everett was presented with an antique silver two-handled cuy 
and a tankard. Mr. Everett, in returning thanks for the gifts, 
said many improvements had been carried out on the river an¢ 
more were in contemplation. The Commissioners were always 


looking ahead and providing for future trade. The success o! 


the past, he added, will be eclipsed in years to come, and | 
thoroughly believe there are greater times in store for this 


river, nor do I think they will be long in coming. 
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DEVELOPMENT S CHEME 
RECOMMENDED BY THE PORT ENGINEER , M® JOHN DUNCAN , M.INST. C.E., CHARTERED CIVIL ENGINEER 
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kar kastern Ports: Hong Kong 


By Professor C. A. MIDDLETON SMITH. M.Sc., M.LMech.E. (Taikoo Professor of Engineering in the University of 
Hong Kong) , , 





View of Shipyard of W. S. Bailey & Co., Ltd., Hong Kong. 


1 oe HE life-blood of the Colony is shipping “' is a phras« of the Empire, the most) romant and perhaps the 1 
constantly quoted in) Hong Kong, which is remarkable. It is at once an inspiration and a source of pric 
essentially a port; it is also a Crown Colony ot to visitors trom ‘°° home.”* No other peopl but the Britis 
great political importance and commercial value | would have transformed the barre ock, Which was a pirate’s 

to the British Empire, situated on the S.E. coast of China. lair less than a century ago, to an important centre of the 

lt is not, to any extent, a manufacturing centre, its most shipping indusiiv, and a place where order and justice is 
flourishing industries being those connected directly — o1 guaranteed to all races and creeds \ Chinese remarked 
ndirectly with shipping, such as docks and warehouses, bank-  * China ceded to Britain a hill of granite and has sinee 
ne and insurance undertakings. received, in return, a mountain of gold.” 

rhe importance of Hong Kong, as a port, and as the centre Hong Kong is now a wealthy and picturesque outpost « 
of British interests in the Far East, has grown rapidly with Western civilisation in the Far East It is a charming place, 
the increase of the trade of China with foreign countries. That with one of the most lovely harbours in the world, a harbour 

s revealed by the astonishing increase in the revenue of the which has the beauty of a Scottish loch and the appearance of 

local Government, which in 1910 was 7 million dollars, and a broad lake surrounded by jagged hills In it are to be seen 

had reached in 1033 a total of 32 million dollars. ships flving the flags of many nations, numerous Chinese junks, 
Hong Kong Island is only about 32 square miles in area and an almost couniless number of native ‘* sampans ** or small 

Geographically, the Colony is apart of China—ihe island, rowing boats. Incredible as it may seem, families live on these 

being separated from the Chinese mainland by a narrow ‘sampans *°; children are born on them and spend most of 

channel of only about {| of a mile (at its narrowest), known as — the'r lives afloat in, or around, the harbour of Hong Kong 
the Ly-e-mum Pass. There is also about 38SO square miles of 

British territory on the mainland. The two cities Victoria, on An Important and “Free ” Port. 

the island, and Kowloon on the mainland, are separated by a It i free" - a ae Laila ’ 

channel about one mile wide. The harbour of Hong Kong ratty _ kk Bae cats sendlpeappesed agen Sig Agena theese 

: tobacco, but no customs barriers to trade. It is one of the 


consists of a magnificent sheet of water. Within the harbour a ee , 

: ? ‘ . few tree ports left in this era of tariff wars. Ihe tact that 
limits is an area of about 11 square miles in extent; the harbour 
has been characterised by an authority on economics, Dr. H. B. 


Morse, as one of the few harbours in the world which mav be 


it Is free’ is an advantage to the distributing trade, but 
retards the development of local manufacturing industries. 


. There is a desire in some circles in the Colony to make an 
called perfect. 


vd ’ arrangement with China to bring Hong Kong within | the 
Most people who have never visited Hong Kong weuld say “s ” “ - 


‘ é ; ony ‘ eee tag. : Chinese Maritime Customs Service, so as to allow local indus- 
It is a seaport in China belonging to Britain. That is but 


i fraction of the story. A Crown Colony, furthermost from the 
centre of the British Empire, it is of all the component parts 


tries to be within the Chinese tariff wall, which, in recent 

vears, has been rising rapidly The idea is to stimulate local 

industries, but the proposal has not met with anv great support. 
] ] 


In respect to tonnage entered, and cleared, Hong Kong is 


now one of the largest ports in the world; larger than South- 


v 
ampton or Marse lles, Calcutta or any port in South Americ: 
It is a most convenient distributing centre for the woods from 


abroad, and an obvious outiet for the produce of South Chi 


There is an incessant flow of Chinese emigrants to a from 
Malava, the Dut -h East | es, and elsewhere to South China, 
all of which Passes th ou Hong hong 

In IStL Hone Kone was ceded t thre Britis lrading 
conditions in Canton, the only port in China (previous to the 
cession of Hong Nong) al ttlable for loreign trade, Nite become 
impossible, owing to the constant rriation to ku opeans 
caused by pin-pricks from Chinese officials British ships had, 
before Ist], often anchored in the deep and well-protected 
harbour of Hong Kong, although the Portuguese Colony at 
Macao, forty miles south of Hong Kong, was a_ residential 
centre for Europeans, as no European women were thet 
allowed in Canton. The island of Hong Kong was, in those 


ter, obtainable from the 


davs, known for the purity of the w: 
hillside streams; foreign ships called there to replenish thei 


stores of drinking water The Chinese words ** Hong Kong 
as ‘** Sweet Waters.’ 


have been translated 


British “ Luck and Pluck.” 

The pioneers of shipping and trade of the early days in 
Hong Kong had very different conditions to those of to-day. 
\s late as 1867—seme v6 vears after occupation by the British 





—a local newspaper wrote bitterly of the ‘* pestiferous island 


Commander G. F. Hole, R.N., Harbour Master, Hong Kong. of Hong Kong,”’ this 


‘* charnel house for troops and traders,’” 
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Port of Hong Kong—continued 


and demanded its abandonment in favour of some more 
salubrious locality. Between May and October, 1843, 24 per 
cent. of the troops and 10 per cent. of the European civilian 
In 1861 the death rate among the 
During the last 30 years, 
But even in the early days 


population died of fever. 
white people was 64.8 per 1,000. 
it has been about 12 per 1,000. 

the harbour was too valuable an asset to relinquish, in spite 
of the dreadful casualties in the early days. And so ‘* British 
luck and pluck *’ finally triumphed and created this famous 
modern port. 

Modern science has, however, brought about great changes 
The conditions of life for white residents in 
Prac- 

but 


in the Far East. 
Hone Kong in these days are by no means unpleasant. 

tically the only draw-back is the humid summer climate ; 
: compensations, including cheap and 
industrious labour. — In even the  enervating 
humidity of the tropics can be (and is) eliminated by 
conditioning apparatus; and an ideal climate can be manufac- 
offices, cinemas the tropics, thus 


there are many other 


these days 
air- 
homes in 


tured in and 


increasing human efficiency and comfort. 
Early Shipping Figures. 

The first Hong 
Two of the four pages of which it consisted were occupied with 


Kong newspaper was published in 1857. 


a list of ships in the harbour or expected that day; of the 122 
ships listed only six were steamers. The biggest was the 
P. & O. ‘* Ava,’’ of 1,620 tons, from Calcutta. There was 


also an American sailing ship ‘* Wizard ’* from San Francisco, 
of 1,600 tons. In 1955 a ship of 42,000 tons lay alongside a 
wharf in Hong Kong. 

In 1857 days ** telegraphic messages were 
for transmission to London, etc. The charge was £1 sterling 
shillings for telegraphing 20 words from 


sent to Trieste 


to Trieste, and 32 
Trieste. 

In the early days the P, & O. and other shipping companies 
built slipways on the island. In 1857 the first dry dock in the 
Colony was commenced at a fishing village on the South of the 
by some Scot who found the 
The dock there is still occasionally 


island, re-named Aberdeen 
Chinese name too clumsy. 
in use, and is owned by the Hong Kong and Whampoa Dock 
Co., Ltd., whose main docks and repair shops are on the main- 


land at Kowloon. 


A Terminal Port. 

Hong Kong is the keystone in the arch of British trade and 
political interests in China. It is not only a great commercial 
port, it is the base of the British defence forces of the Far East. 
Warships of all descriptions, from submarines to an air-craft 
carrier, are to be seen lying off the Royal Naval Dockyard, 
where a large British staff and about 3,000 Chinese workmen 
An extensive aerodrome, on reclaimed land on 
Troop- 


are employed. 
the mainland, is used by civil and Admiralty aircraft. 
ships come and go; three battalions of British white troops, 
various attachments (artillery, 
two Indian regiments and the General Staff of the China Com- 


engineers, ordinance, etc. ), 
mand, remind us of its strategic value to the Empire. 

Its importance in the world war for trade is difficult to 
exaggerate. A triumph of British administration, engineer- 
ing skill, and commercial enterprise, it is 
equipped port, with ample berthing accommodation for steamers 
of over 40,000 tons. It is the terminal port for vessels plying 
between the Western ports of America and those of China, and 
also for certain ships running between Australia and the Far 
East. and small, 


to-day a_well- 


Two large, several commercial dockyards 


are available for ship repairs. In two of them a few ocean- 
going steamers and many coasting steamers have been built. 
A railway connects Hong Kong and Canton. It has been 


authoritatively stated that through traffic between Canton and 
Hankow in Central China, will be run towards the end of 1936. 
That will inevitably bring about increased trade for the Port 
of Hong Kong. It should also make possible, in due course, 
the rail journey from Hong Kong to Calais. 

Hong Kong is the headquarters of most of the important 
British controlled limited liability companies in China, includ- 
ing the great Far Eastern financial institution, the Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation, Ltd. 

Hong Kong, under British rule, soon became an important 
centre of Western-style school education, Abcut fifty v« 
ago a College of Medicine was founded, the famous Chinese 


ars 


leader, Dr. Sun Yat Sen, being the first graduate. In 1912 a 
University was opened with Faculties of Medicine, Engineering 
and Arts. 


A Famous Shipping Firm. 

Until about 1831 the old East India 
monopoly of the British shipping trade in the Far East. 
ships anchored off Whampoa, a few miles from the sea up the 
Canton River, where the cargoes were loaded or unloaded from 
or to native craft. In those days Canton was the only port 
in China open to foreign trade. When the monopoly expired 


Company held the 
Their 


to" 
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British warships moored in Hong Kong Harbour. 


wetha 


on the North side of the harbour, with the hills behind. 


Lhis view 


British warships moored in Hong Kong Harbour. 


is taken from the South side of the harbour (Hong Kong Island) and shows Kowloon 


side of the harbour. 
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Port of Hong Kong—continued 


British interests came 


e most famous then being the P. & O. S.S. Co., 


IsS1L) other nto the shipping” trade, 


Ltd. 


Since those early days a large number of British (and othe: 
itions) shipping companies have realised the great advan- 
wes of Hong Kong as a port of call. The most recent 
evelopment has been the fairly frequent visits of huge ‘round 


liners, bringin numbers of Americar 


s ~ 


the Colony. 


ie world cruise large 
id European tourists to 
While it 
no doubt 
e Far East are 
yndon, thei 
ritish shipping firms trading in 


may be invidious to make there cat 


that 


COMParisons, 
as general marine interests in 
firm of John = Swire, 
the imp 
the lear East. hose fi 
ent rely on shipping 


irchouses, a dockvard, 


to-d iv, SO tat 


concel ned, the 


associates, are most rtant of thy 


and 


ive concentrated almost and 


terests, such as wi nsurance, et 


hev are not general merchants Vhev have establishments 


other lear |: iste! 
swire, act 
Johi Swire, 


th shipping offices in Hong Kong and 
Messrs. Butterfield 


et olf steamers (under the 


firm, and 


] 
rie 


A subsidiary 


rts. 


iwents for the large: 





Chinese workmen repairing bow damage of SS. “President Jefferson,” 
repaired in No. 1 Dock, Hong Kong and Whampoa Dock Co., Ltd. 


red duster and the flag of the 


td., ownership) flying the 
and plying between Far Eastern 


hina Navigation Co., Ltd., 
orts. the extensive shipping interests of 
\lfred Holt and Co., of Liver- 


They also manage 
e Blue Funnel Line (Messrs. 


ool). In addition, the London firm control the large local 
orks known as the Taikoo Dockyard and Engineering Co 
td., and the Taikoo Sugar Works. 

** Taikoo is compounded of two Chinese words, lai 

eaning great and ** Koo "* meaning ancient." Rather 
ore than a quarter of a century ago, Messrs. John Swire, 
td., and associated firms, subscribed £40,000 to the endow- 


and the University 


chair of 


ent funds of University, 
the 


had 


Hong Kong 
decided to 

The 
hair for 24 years. 

There are many other British firms interested in shipping in 
Kong, most prominent being the P. & O. S.S. Co., Ltd., 
There are 


first 
the 


uthorities name engineering 


Paikoo.”’ writer has honour to occupy that 


long 
nd the Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd. 
iritish lines trading on the China Coast with vessels registered 


several 
Hong Kong. 


he Hub of a Wheel. 
lhe first steamship company to be formed in China the 
fong Kong Canton and Macao Steam Boat Company, formed 
1865 by the British. There have been efforts to form purely 


Was 


Chinese shipping companies, but the ¢ ese, excep 
recent Cases, have not cvolver ! 1m thie fam Syste Oo 
operation in) commerce \ more ‘ ittempt ‘ 
many vears vO, l Col ectio \ 1 S| pp ¢ | ‘ ( | 
Merchants Steams! p Co l ‘ ‘ 
fleet of BIL si ps th a total to ve of OO t « lt js OV 
Chinese Government ‘ r 
Phe Color ( Ho v NC y sis ‘ 


Hong Kong island, ceded by China by the Treaty of N inking . 
ol 1842, with an area ol ipproximmatels 4 
Kowloon peninsula, ceded by China n perpetul ls ’ 
Peking Convention of 1860. about { 
Ferritory behind Kowloon peninsula, ceded in S98 by China 
ina lease of 99 years, and consisting of the following 
Mainland 286 sq. mules 
Neighbouring islands OU) sa vviles iy 
Potal IPPTON TALE i}? 
© Peo? p ) t IN 

) { \ [ie | 1) 

( . Oo Ey ) 

3 tt ‘ ; 

( Ie ‘ H ) 
‘ 
Hong Kong to 
Canton Coapita Iw v 1 1 Chin 
Macao 1) 
Aino 
Shanelha ) 
Manila i, \) 
Singapore 1449 
Kolb | 
Yokohama ] > 
Viivine mINCI ) yl} 
San Francis boo 
Bombay > Hy 
London halo 

Witl H 

b ste ne S - }{ ( 

Mau 1) \I 

five hours he ut H 
hong il d ( ( if 

le Hor v Nor ( 

Sic 1 s eo Dp ) ( ) > 
) erwhelming! ( CSC, portant Dp . ( 
na political ‘ omime ~ ore ( 

Hong Nong 
Hong Kong Harbour. 

Phe development « e natura ly of Hong Kong, 
harbour of almost unrivalled excellence, is bee ‘ o 
entirely to private enterprise 

From time to time suggestions have been made to fort 
Port \uthority as i Singapore ( res It < 
however, Significant that i pier fer leases expire 
14, and probably some corgvaniss 0 ty p nine be ‘ 
that date. 

Until recent vears the movement nmerce to ‘ Ol 
Hong Kong was simplk t was at cted | the 
advantages and _ there as tthe competitior It ec b 
little difference, phvsically, th the siness the DO 
whether quays or piers wer tilable o long as ‘ te 
in the harbour was deep 

Labour was cheap, ships co ‘ at inload into | 
at their moorings, and in ma cases the inks distributed tl 
cargo to othe places tong the China Coast strategic wat 
fronts have been, from time to time, acquired and held | 
private enterprise, for storay space 1o cargoes he ne 
more and more im ademat dl, as the volume ol track nNcreasee 
And so, on both sides of ie | 1 there ire now piers 
quays, go-downs, dockyards, et 

From the earliest davs surveys of the harbour have been 
made. A Report on Harbour Improvement, made by Mr. ]. 1 
Boulton, an Executive Engineer of the Public Works Depar 
ment to the local Government (1904) refers to Admiralty chart 
of 18143, IS74, I885, TRSS8, TShO, T8o4, 1908 

He mentions that the IS74 chart was first published in 1848 
and went through many editions, the last available (at 1904) 
bearing the date 1905 The first survey was made n IS41, 


to re-establish the datum, so that 


but it was, later, impossibl 
much use for 


\dmiralty cl 


comparative 
1008 


first was not of purposes. 


There 


survey, 


are reterences to hve irts of 
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A view showing the Royal Naval Deckyard, Hong Kong, in the foreground, and Kouloon across the Harbour. 





Aerial view of Kowloon Docks (Hong Kong and Whampoa Dock Co., Ltd.) 
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Port of Hong Kong—continued 


] 
Circe 


\MIr. Boulton discussed ™ 
etc. He estimated that 


would take 10 years to complete, and that a further deposit ol 


. 


in detail problems of silt, 


vt stions Tor dredgu ¢’ 


his tentative sug 


if-a-tathom of material would take place between 1893-1915 


His scheme involved dredging 18,000,CCO cubic vards— ot 


aterial, Or, say 27,000,000 tons, at about e’ghtpence a ton, 
or £60,000 sterling a veal for ten vears, In the early davs 
the harbour limits were smaller than those of to-day. 
It has been recently estimated that & million cubic vards «4 
iterial have been deposited over the harbour since 18% It is 
erefore obvious that extensive and constant dredging must 
be done in these days. The local Government carrics eut this 
sential duty. 
The increasing cost of labour, and the possibi of the 
flection oft trade, led the Government otf the Color to ms t 





Shipyard of W. S. Bailey & Co.. Ltd. 


he Port Engineer, in 1924, to prepare a complete scheme fe 
the development of the port, Before that date varicus commet- 
cial interests had agitated for investigations re harbour 


problems. In 1920 the Shipping and Shipbuilding Commi.te« 


i 

of the Economic Resources Committee had urged the matter 

of Harbour Improvements as being of vital importance. They 

had said that ‘t the harbour is the Colonv’s only asset and 

that the Government should not) play with improvements 
ggested by amateurs.”’ 

In consequence, Si Maurice Fitzmaurice, C. M.G 
MI. Inst. C.E., ete., partner in the firm of Messis. Coode, 
Mitzmaurice, Wilson and = Mitchell, M. M. Inst. C. E., the 
Consulting Engineers to the Crown Agents—referred to herein- 


iter as 


the Consulting Engineers rrived in Hong Kong 
November, 1920. 


During his stay in 


Hong Kong the writer was in constant 


touch with Sir Maurice, who visited the University, giving to 
e (Chinese) engineering students one of the finest addresses 
has been my privilege to hear. 

asked to advise on the 


The Consulting Engineers were 


ollowing matters :-— 


(1) Improvements in the harbour generally. 


(2) The provision of wharves and warehouses — provide: 
with railway communication. 
(3) Improvements of a typhoon. shelter. 
(4) Dredging plant generally. 
(5) An additional pier for launches and small craft. 
The recommendations under (2) have not been carried out, 
but efforts have been made io deal with the other items. 


Dredging the Harbour. 


] 


ita 
through which the extensive river system of South China pours 


\lthough Hong Kong is near one of the mouths of the de 


s large volume of water into the sea, the harbour is not very 
That 
It does, however, affect the Portuguese Port of Macao, some 


wuch affected by the silt brought down by these waters. 


) miles south of Hong Kong, and has been partially responsi- 


ble for its decline as a trade centre, 


The silt that is brought down from the neighbouring hills 
luring the heavy tropical rains—a record shows 26 inches of 





rain in 2! hours tovether the rive sili, compels 1 
Hong Kong harbo t] Cs dredge the bo 

Phe activits 1 evelling the nad te | ‘ 1 DOSES, 
‘ cation ere ul, et s ce otle ‘ I ‘ | 
sit more ible st t ( ( 
Ss) ec ( his CCESS ‘ 
are vens lo eep ) by s Dp 

Phe depth of the ) ‘ n 24 r 

T hig | buovs Ss ( \ essels ( 
mor: 2S ( ae: Bb ( ‘ by e ( ‘ 
| reves tas s B ( ‘ ( ‘ 
s ( co s dl ( iT ( i SS i 
ite) eon ‘ ‘ ) oO ‘ 

o S2.4- Land \l CSSI 
) otbpers ( < 


hae 


—_ ay a ee 


-— +e ¥ 


Netherlunds Co’s Dredger and Two Tugs on Slipways. 


Concerning ltoreign and Local Shipping Trade. 


In 198! some 6,245 British ships, totalling 9,725,627 tons, 
entered the port. Also 4,006 foreiv ships, totalling RS, SOL T2 
tons. In addition, 8,417 Chinese junks, totalling 1,352,903 to 
entered. 

Kor local trade, LO,677 stean ches entered, totalling 
O55, 00h) tons and 14.414 Chinese jut Ss, totalling DVS, 005 tons 

Phe rrand total (lore vn ina ocal ade ot vessels entered 
and cleared was 03,754 with total tonnage 41,914,022. The 
vrand total for crews was 2,473,706. 

Phere are no tonnayv dues Ne C,overnme! nposes 
Light Dues of two ane four-tenths cents per tor nm al 
ocean ships, and nine-tenths cents per t ol ill rive 
steamers entering the waters of the Colony \ charge of $75 
to SS50 tor sh ps ol Lin ons te (HM) tons al ( Ss mac 
lor cargo working on Sundays lhe local dollar varies in 
value; it is to-dav worth Is, 3h lhe nort e is ab 
2s., but in 1920 it rose to Gs. 3d. 

Ihe Government maintains a commercial wireless stattor 
Which continuous watch is kep ‘ erag i ng 
5350 miles and thi night rang s FOO n cs 

Lhe articles mportes ind exporte are fr a very miscel- 
lanecous nature, There are as mat is 650° items Phe 

mmodities handled in greatest bu ire rice, suga vheat 
flour, tea, nuts, Chinese medicines, fisl piece oods (cotton 
and silk) rattans, oil, tron, and steel. tu machinery, et 

It is remarkable that the b of the cargo ¢ veved into 
Hong Kong from China for expo es in junks Even sill 
comes down from Canton that wav and not by rail It is 
believed that the Chinese Gove ment officials reduce export 
tariftts for goods carried o1 native « itt an equivalent to a 
subsidy. Also the value of time ts almost unknown to Chines« 

Goods for the interior—rice, coal, emicals, ete ire trans 
ported by junk and river steamer unks do a great deal of 
the carrving trade all along the rivers and coast line of South 
China. 

It is worth noting that Hong Kong seven days of free 
storage *’ is allowed in transit sheds, while in most of the 
ports of the world—including those in Great  Britain—the 
period is from 48 to 72 hours. Shanghai gives 10 days, 
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Port of Hong 


Singapore 7 and Kobe 7. In 1924 the Port Engineer in Hong 
Kong sugyested that goods should be removed from transit 
space within 72 hours in this port. 

Typhoon Troubles. 


Although Hong Kong Harbour is well protected from winds 


of average velocity, special works have been carried out 
because of the prevalence of typhoons, terrific storms that 
endanger shipping in the Far East. Typhoons have wind 


velocities at times exceeding 100° m.p.h. In 1981 a wind 
velocity of 130 m.p.h. was recorded in Hong Kong. <A large 
ivphoon affects the weather for nearly 1,000 miles around it, 
ind has an area of about 200 miles, in which winds reach gale 


force. They come to Hong Kong mostly from the East, with 
some North, or less frequently with some southerly wind 
influence. It is recorded that 51 out of GO typhoons were 


included in directions varying from N.N.E. to S.S.E. and only 
nine had a Westerly the directions varied 
s.S.W. N.W. With the exception the typhoon in 
September, 1906, there is no record of a typhoon blowing from 
the South. 
protection from a Southerly direction. 


direction ; from 


to of 


So that any system of docks provided needs least 





“Empress of Japan” in No. | Dock, Kowloon Docks. 


lhere is now an elaborate system of wireless weather signals 


from ships and stations en the Far Eastern Coast and the Royal 


Observatory in Hong Kong. Krom the latter signals are 
frequently sent. So that it can be said that those connected 


with shipping now have ample warning of gales and typhoons, 
and are able to take the necessary precautions, 

The Marconi, and the cable companies generally, convey all 
The Royal Observatory 
appeals to all ships when in wireless communication to send in 
reports, especially if there are signs of bad weather. In 1919 
there were received 61 reports; in 1924 the number was 3,370, 
and in 1984 it was 6,320. 

The effect of a typhoon is to raise the level of the sea, but 
there is little information to show to what extent the level in 
the harbour is raised. Rather haphazard ~bservations show 
that High Water of Extraordinary Spring Tides (H.W.E.S.T.) 
is 7.70 feet above L.W.O.S.1T. In September, 1922, a typhoon 
passed some 270 miles to the South of Hong Kong. At noon, 
when the predicted tide was 7.7 ft. above L.W.O.S.T., the 
actual height above datum was 10.05 ft., due to a typhoon 
270 miles distant. 

It has been suggested that it is better to design transit sheds 
with precautions against flooding them rather than to build 
quay walls beyond the level of 14.50 ft. above L.W.O.S.T., 
the economic height for handling cargo. 


weather messages free of charge. 
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Typhoon Shelters. 

All along the S.E. part of the China Coast there are many 
natural typhoon shelters. On the South side of the island of 
Hong Kong, the fishing village now called .\berdeen, 
there is a long inlet which is often crowded with smali Chinese 
craft when a typhoon is expected. It is remarkable that th 
Chinese fisherman often crowd their craft into ths shelte 
before Yenals are hoisted; my own observation over 23 yea 
makes me give them full credit for having an uncanny sense © 


near 


approaching gales. 

There are also typhoon shelters in Hong Kong Harbour, pr« 
tected which the launches 
sampans (small boats) and other small craft take refuge whe 


by sea-walls and breakwaters in 
the typhoon signals are hoisted. 

That at Causeway Bay is on the island side of the harbour 
The Causeway Bay typhoon shelter is in a handy position fo 
native craft, as it is easily approached during N.E. gales. | 
into it run tw 

The heavy rain 


is, however, unfortunately placed, because 
nullahs, draining hills and a valley behind it. 
bring down into these nullahs dirt in suspension which result 
in a deposit of silt in the shelter. 

built the 


was completed in L915. 


on 


The most recent typhoon  shelte: mainland « 
the North side of the harbour, It too 
five years to build, cost over two million (silver) dollars, an 
165 acres. The breakwater is 3,325 ft 
I 


encloses an area of 


long. It consists of a rubble mound, 192 ft. wide at the base 
20 ft. at the top, and 44 ft. in height. For filling, 850,000 ton 
of earth were used and also 12,548 concrete blocks, of whi 
11,897 were pitching and paving blocks, each weighing tw 
tons. The position of this shelter makes it difficult for smal 
craft to beat up against N.E. gales, which must be done t 
reach it 

During the typhoon season (May to October) these circula 


storms are liable to travel from the direction of the Philippine 


along the China Coast. The average number in a year is 16.5 


It is no unusual sight in Hong Kong to see typhoon warning 


hoisted at the Observatory. The signals cause small cratt t 


scurry for typhoon shelte: ships in harbour go to allotte 
typhoon moorings and raise steam; wharves are deserted 
houses, shops and offices are shuttered and barred. If the 


and buses and ferries cease to ply. 
} 


( 1884-1933) 


typhoon is near, all cars 
In the 50 73 typhoons 
approached near enough to Hong Kong’ to cause a gale. The 


The paths of these typhoons 


vears as many as 
greatest number was five in 1887. 
difficult 
in shipping’ circles, 

the 


vary and are to forecast. They alwavs cause anxiety 


’ ' 
Nose 


Amongst great tragedies of Hong Kong, art 
caused by typhoons. The worst on record was in 1906, whe 
the death roll in the harbour was estimated at 10,000, including 
the Harbour-master, the Bishop, and 13 other Europeans. That 


for 14 hours. Great steamers 
dragged moorings and were thrown up on to the shore. 
On September Isth, at 7 a.m., the 


and the lower clouds gave indications of a1 


typhoon affected Hong Kong 
baromeier started falling, 
approaching storm 
Local signals were hoisted at 8 a.m., and the typhoon gun was 
fired at 8.50 a.m., but too late to enabie junks, sampans and 


shipping to find shelter. By 9.30 a.m. winds of nearly 106 
m.p.h. were wrecking the shipping, and over 20 large vessels 
and numerous junks and sampans were destroyed in Hong 


Harbour. The local Observatory was bitterly attacked 


for lack of warning, 


Kong 
but a full investigation showed that witl 
the information then available a longer warning was not possi- 


ble. Nowadays, such a tragedy is almost impossible. It 
September, 1874, some 2,000 lives were lost and five million 


aqaotars wortn of qdamagve was aone, n 1¢ 5 ypnoon many 
loll th of damag In the 1923 typl ' 


lives were lost. A wind velocity of 130 m.p.h. was recorded. 


Berthing Accommodation. 


Although nowadays large liners calling at Hong Kong usually 
berth alongside a wharf, many of the coasting vessels remain it 
the stream, loading and unloading into junks. In calm weather 
there much the time to 
cargo under either system, but there is no question that there 


may not be difference in taken move 
is greater expedition when a vessel is alongside a quay in the 
typhoon season than if she is at moorings. 

That fact no doubt led Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice, and others, 
to recommend the provision of more berthing accommodation. 
The whole problem was summarised and brought up to date in 
1924, by Mr. John 
very little, however, has been done 
berthing j 


s 


an extensive Report made in December, 
Duncan, M. Inst. C.E. ; 
since that date to improve the facilities for 
lengthening existing piers and by dredging the channels. 

At present practically the whole of the water-front (named 
the Praya) of the City of Victoria, on Hong Kong Island, and 
about 33 miles long, is one long wharf occupied by junks and 
barges loading and discharging 
coolies, through the streets to various go-downs of the Chinese. 


except iB 


goods, carried by numerous 
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Port of Hong Kong—continued 








he Japanese O.S.K. Line have a new pier, recently recon- SIX Wharves p to 800 ft c ) 
structed. It is 350 ft. long, costing $300,000. The Douglas — pert Ss 1L200,000 0 si 
} ] ° ] j 1 ' - 
Pier takes two vessels, & It, draught. Phere is also the Chir a Du ne 1035. 1LORO st 
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vessels of 25 ft. draught at L. WO. S.T. Phere are some numbe ol vessels te . ‘ ‘ , 
small piers alongside hicl rive steamers al Ie es bert] CVE s ( ‘ 
\>out lt passengecr- aigo 1 el steamers omy ane ') \ 1 ( tons | ‘ = Dn 
the sland, clear ne trom their berths ever 24 | « \ ‘ npress of B 
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\t the East end of the island a recent reclamation, due to 1] Empress of J T My 32 
enterprise Of a Chinese Jay i suga merchant, Nl Iw Dior 2 Chichibu Maru 17 49S 
Eng, has been completed. It proy des a sea-wal and whart- Heivo Maru Nit 
ve) 1800 tt. long, with a depth of water of 36 ft Phe re } Helinsp. 170 
imation was originally planned in order to) build) a suga Presiden Harris 104 
ctory, ind bring shops \ 1] aw sugar, cte., alongsic 1 he . j General Les toll 
econom situation re sugar, due to new factories Ja Perukun Vl bol 
Hed that project. \ portion of the land and sea-wall bas ) Filaw TRH 
nee been sold to the ( 1 Electricity Supp Comp: v, lye Preoswic Jack 14.124 
se it for the discha ve ol coal. 
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~2 Chinese Junk, the chief distributor of cargo in China. Pais I 
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“ 7 °* ’ ss Cacti 
Wharves and “ Godowns. _ "ae , on 
S Nearly all of the large liners berth alongside pr s on. the prolonged = storagt of ons ‘ or , 
we ainland, where there is adjacent excellent accommodation tor ipacity are give vel ( ses are e 
° indling and storing cargo. einforced concrete design, equippe th elect ght, ele 
os Three public warehouse companies have a storage capacity tors and an efficient fire-ext shing pparat ( 
M4 - ° > ‘ 
eg of 560,000 tons, of which 300,000 tons is on the mainland at each case from a private pow se situated « c¢ prope 
— ° -* . 7 , , 
- Kowloon and 200,000 tons 1n Victor a, on Hong hong Islane Special ittentior Ss vg ‘ ‘n ‘ tir , thy: nreve t P 
, here are many native-owned warehouses of small capacity i damage by damp o ‘ 
the Colony, Both of the groups of wharves at Kowloon Point In Hong Kong: the arf frontage is 1,04M 
ave rail connection with the Kowloon-Canton Railway 1OS.000 sq. ft.: 9 storage omm« tio on store 
The Hong Kong and Kowloon Wharf and Godown Co., l-storev. two D-store' ‘ ses: floo ‘ i OOK 
Ltd., was formed in’ 1886, with an authorised capital of apacity 25,000 tons 
$1,700,000, for the purpose of amalgamating and working as By special appointm: of the Gove ( 
one concern the undertaking known as Messrs. Jardine Company's warehouses art stitute Ix ‘ 
Matheson and Co.'s Piers and Godowns, and the undertaking the storage of dutiable goods sug 
known as The Hong Kong and Kowloon Wharf Godown and \mple bunkering facilities e pro ‘ Hons Song 
Cargo Boat Company. In the following vear, If87, the pro Harbour from private stocks of al of ab 10), OM ons 
perties of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation About one-third of this is North ¢ a coal: el 
Company were acquired. comes from Japan and Formosa 
The property obtained from Messrs. Jardine Matheson and Oil fuel for commerci: ; ‘ o js able. the erag 
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of 50,000 tons of cargo. At Kowloon: Three wharves, and — water-boats, : ater { Gove ent rest 
£14,000 sq. ft. of land with 1,620 ft. of harbour frontage ane carrvin from BOO to 270 tons Considerable ste ‘ 
eodowns of 65,000 tons capacity. stores, ete., are kept bv the A It Hi iN 
The property acquired from the P. & O. Company consisted Vhree famous oil companies have es e 1 H 
of one wharf and 160,000 sq. ft. of land at \West Point, and Kong for the supply of fu to ships 
10,000 sq. ft. of land at Kowloon. \ 1 Consid . 
, , . . ) ‘ s -rations. 
The vear following saw the acquisition of the foreshore in ava onsideraitos 
front of the Sailors’ Home, adjoining the Company's property. \lthough ‘* shipping ts ( ‘ 
rhe Company, therefore, carried out a similar reclamation o1 development of the port is ‘ ‘ ons 
hich godowns were built. The old preperty was then sold. Commerce usually has to give ( ( t t 
In 1880 the total storage capacity of he Company's go- Navy and Army Phat, ‘ ’ =5 % — ri 
owns was for 115,000. tons. There were fou wharves, the times almost of a perso 1 th ( 
longest being aa Et. \t present { 1936) the sto age Capacity no one saw the possibilities o e Tre cost ‘ ne 
- . , ‘ 41 } 
{ \ orities , 


s 400,000 tons. The berthing accommodation consists of of mercantile shipping, the Koy 
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Slipways, Stores, No. 3 Dock, General Office and No. 2 Dock, Hong Kong and Whampoa Dock Co., Ltd. 








fhe. 


Eight Steel Vessels under Construction in West Yard, Kowloon Docks. 





A View of the Taikoo Dockyard showing Canadian Pacific S.S. “Empress of Canada” in the Dry Dock. 
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dockyard in what is now the centre of the City of Victoria. It 
occupies a valuable sea frontage. \ of 
the stream adjacent to this dockyard is reserved for moorings 
for During the winter 


Harbour accommodates the whole of 


considerable section 


months 
the China 


naval vessels. Hong 


fleet. 


hong 


Reclamation Schemes. 


Owing to the steep hillside on the North side of the island, 


the commercial section of the Citv of Victoria has been built 
ym ground reclaimed from the sea. The first few acres had 


been filled in by 1856. In 1868 some 84 acres were added, and 
more in IS874.) In 1886, 23 and in 1806, 22 acres were re- 
claimed. In 19038 some 65 acres of the (now) western section 


of the city were filled in. In 1925-1928 about 100 acres 
East Point. 

Further East another reclamation, initiated by a Chinese 
ata 


ff about two million dollars, providing a quay wall 1,800 ft. 


were 
eclaimed at 


but 
arried out by Government, reclaimed about 25 


é acres cost 


ong. 

There have been very large reclamation schemes carried out 
1. the mainland; that for the aerodrome. when completed, will 
ital about 180 acres. 

\ recent reclamation at Shamsupo, used at present by the 
efence force, is about €0 acres. 


Phe gross annual assessed rental of Hong Kong and Kowloo: 
160 was SS73,5388; in 1917 it was SI4,282, 186; in 1984 it 


vas $38,981,275. 
Harbour Ferries. 


In addition to the irequent service of small steamers to Captor 


100) miles up the river from Hong hong, ind to Miaeao, 40 
les south by sea—there are numerous power-driven ferries 
plying in the harbour. The oldest is) the service crossing 
direct from the island te Kowloon to the nearest point on the 


nainland opposite Victoria. 
Company, Limited.”’ 

1924 11 
SIX 


It is managed by the ** Star Ferry 


lhe service has grown year by year, and 
fleet 
UO 


’ 


Ince has been necessary to build an entirely new 


vessels, each with accommodation for over 


yassenyvers, 


In the early davs the ferries made 117 crossings a day and 


At the 


approximately 


carried an average of 3,000 passengers a day. 


(193865) 278 made, 


present 


ne trips are and 28 O00 


persons travel daily. 
The 


¢ wharves belonging to the Hong Kong and 


first ferry Kowloon was between 


Wohart 


Later, the landing was moved to the site of 


ht ang 


~ 


landing atl at a jetty 
hKowlo a) 
ind Godown Co, 
Public Pies 
which made it 
to the 


pe sed 


Phis was built at rig les the 
ditheult the 
tide running. It ow 


winter 


present site. to 


prava, for ferries to get alongsid 


wing strong cross as also very 


to winds in sweeping down Salisbury Road, 
> . 


ere being no shelter or protection for passengers arriving 


dl leaving by rickshaws. Phe 1906 tvpho m accounted for 
e wharf, and a new one was constructed in the same position. 
In 1918 the terminus moved to the present position where a 
w wharf had been constructed. On the He nye Nong sicle i 


ew pier was built in 1911 on the original site. 
Mention must be the Yaumati Ferry Co., 
ed and managed entirely by local Chinese. 


Ltd. 


fhis concern runs 


made oO ory 


’ roal- 


the vehicular ferries across the harbour, and two other ferry 


ervices to points on the mainland in British territory. In addi- 


tion to the large number of vehicles ferried, the Company carries 
about 40 million passengers a year, ie., about 100,000 a day. 


rhe 


mee 


Other local ferry services are managed by Chinese. 
essels are usually crowded; 


ot very good, but the trathi 


the fares are cheap, mainten: 


seems to bring good returns. 


he total number of passengers moving to and from Hong 


Kong Island to the mainland, Canton, Macao, etc., in small 
icamers must be from about 150,000 to 200,000 a day. 
There are about 500 steam launches, motor boats, etc., at 


ork in the harbour, used for passengers and towing purposes, 


Sampans do a considerable amount of passenger transport. 


Shipbuilding and Ship Repairing. 

In the early days of British trade with Canton, for about two 
centuries, until 1831, the East India Company held a monopoly 
irom the 
oaded cargo at Whampoa, about forty miles up the Canton 


‘* home ’’ Government. Their ships discharged and 


River, into junks. It was therefore natural that efforts to 
effect any repairs were first made at Whampoa—in Chinese 
territory. There were, however, many difficulties, due to 


Chinese officials and local labour. 

As Hong Kong developed, efforts were made to establish 
ship-repairing facilities in the Colony. 

There are now two large Dock Companies with dry docks 
capable of taking vessels up to 750 ft. on the blocks. The 
ocks have a depth on the sills up to 34 ft. H.W.O.S.T. 
There are also five patent slipways capable of handling ships 
up to $25 ft. long and 3,000 tons displacement. A number of 
smaller yards, all but one being owned by Chinese, execute 
repairs for, and build, small craft. 
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The chief dock companies have splendid fa 


Ing’ extensive repairs and for the 


constructiol 





tonnage. Their equipment compares favoural 


establishments in Great Brita Local Waves [Or \siatics al 
cheap, but a large European supervising staff is neede \| 
material used in construction repair of ships is importes 
lugs and an up-to-date salvage plant are available 

The Hong Kong and Whampou Dock Co., Lt ce 
its activities with the acquirement of — the Nu Docks ; 
Whampoa, in July, 1865 In October. 1865 too er the 
Lamont and Hope Docks at \berdec on the Sout side o 
Hong Kong Island, then the property of a M Jol Ol 
end in October the following vear the Company was revistere 
under the Companies Ordinance Hone Kong 





View of Channel with portion of Kowloon City 
picture) and buildings in City of Victoria (lower part of picture 


upper part of 


Its scene of opt Lions is ENXtt ed to Woy 

Wiaere iH acquire | : a prope ‘ I ‘ 
CXISLI Nos. 2 and 38 Docks R ‘ | ‘ 1 
took p! 4 it NKowloor \ugus 18i% hie » slip 
were la:d down, and 880 the Compa } oht ep ) 
how known as the Cosmops Deo S] S 
mainland. 

lo provi le merenseqd tae tics ‘ co ny ‘ ) ‘ 
British Navy, the construction of thi prese No ey 
commenced in| 1882, and complet [NSS e { 
pany at that time the largest British establishme ‘ < 
outside the British Isles 

There are now six dry docks, two s pways fo ‘ d 
repairs, and building accommodatio capable o a o ‘ 
ten ships at one time, several of which could be 700 ong 

The Kowloon establishment has sheltere sea frontage « 
5,000ft., with ample accommodation tor berthir vessels along 
side and mooring buoys at convenient distances from the je es 
The berth at East Yard has a depth of water of 40 ft., this 
berth being contiguous to the deepest part of the rho 
Lvemum Pass excepted 

Before the construction of the Admiralty Do H.M 
Dockyard, the Hong Kong and Whampoa Dock Co. cd ‘ 
all the vessels of the British Nav on the ( Stat 
cluding the old tronclads such as H.M.S. ** Tron Duke 
\berdecen, and later records show, amongst many others 
H.M.S. ** Terrible,"’ the flagship of the China Fleet One o 
the largest jobs of the older days was the refit of H.M.S 

Glory at Kowloon Coming to the present dav, we fine 
the largest ship docked is the magnificent Empress of 


Japan.’’ 


The building vards already referred to are well 


equippe ( 


with all modern appliances and machinery for shipbuilding. 
The total ol vessels built now number 7 . ranging irom 
racing vachts and motor craft to passenger liners, standard 


war vessels, and tankers of 8,400 tons deadweight. 
The workshops consist of engine, erecting and machine shops, 
] 


boiler shop, forge and smithy, iron, brass and steel foundries, 
coppersmiths and plumbers; brass finishers, pattern making 


and electrical shops, sawmill and joiner shop, all of which are 
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cficiently equipped with the most up-to-date tools and 
machines for work of every description. 
A special note should be made regarding cast steel. The 


metallurgy of steel is the most complicated and highly technical 
of any branch of the science, and their products have 
advanced in quality that the Dock Company is on Lloyd's list 
of approved makers of steel castings. . 


SU 


red | A highly-trained stee] 

metallurgist is employed, and the Company is equipped both 

with staff and plant for producing special steels. 
Welding by electric or oxy-acetylene processes 


is also a 


feature of the Company’s activities, and can be undertaken 
either in their shops or on ships, or elsewhere, 


Diesel engine and turbine machinery, erection and repairs 


receive the special attention of experts in such work. Twenty 
vessels for service in Philippine waters have been built and 
fitted with Diesel engines since 1926. In 1929 the entire 


engines were removed from the motor-ship ** Raby Castle.”’ of 


oan 
ga 


the operation being practically repeated a short time ago. 


1,96 gross tons, for an extensive repair, and refitted a 








Oks D 





Sailing Yacht “Tai Mo Shan” in No. 3 Dock, Hong Kong and 

Whampoa Dock Co. Ltd. This vessel was built and designed in 

Hong Kong and sailed across the Pacific, Panama Canal and 
{tlantic to England. 


Vhe heaviest boiler built at Kowloon Docks weighed 78 tons. 
The sawmill and joiner shops are well equipped for special 


features in woodwork. Part of the wood furnishings in the 
Hong Kong Hotel, Gloucester Building and Peninsula Hotel 


testify to the high class of work turned out by this Cempany. 
within the 


The large ocean-going 


Salvage and fire-fighting work is also included 
scope of tthe Company’s undertakings. 
tug, ‘* Henry Keswick,’’ is specially fitted for such work, and 
a very experienced salvage diver and special Chinese divers 
kept ready for service at short notice. 

Finally, a word on the staff. Around a nue the olde: 


Kuropeans, whose names are household words in Hong Kong, 


are 


] ol 


cus 
is built up a vounger, active and keen generation who will, in 
the course of time, leave their marks as their fore-runners have 
done before them. Repairs are carried out with skill and expe- 
dition, and the designing and building of special craft, tire- 
well the 
liners and tankers, is looked after by men highly trained in 
their particular branches, 

Thus led, the competent and industrious Chinese artisans turn 


floats, double enders, tugs as as larger coasters, 


out work which is a continual source of satisfaction to clients 
and pride to the Colony. 

of the 
docking shipbuilding and repairing 
British Empire outside Britain itself, 
total area of 96.49 acres, of which the Kowloon establishment 


This old-established Company is one largest 


in 


dr. 
the 
ground covering a 


ship companies 


its 


occupies 68 acres. 
From this Company grew up most, if not all, of the other 


<ompanies dotted over the Far East, and wherever one goes, 


Sandakan, Singapore, or nearer home, there will be found 
Chinese workmen who were trained by the Hong Kong and 


Whampoa Dock Company before they migrated. 


The Taikoo Gockyard and Engineering Company of Hong 


Kong, Ltd., is probably the most important industrial concern 
in the Colony. The dos kvard is situated on the island. It is 
a thoroughly up-to-date and efliciently-equipped shipyard and 
engineering works. 

The granite dry dock, constructed to British Admiralty re- 
quirements, has an extreme length of 787 ft.; the length Ol 
blocks is 750 ft.; the width at the coping is 120 ft.; the 
width at entrance 98 ft. 4 ins. at the top and 8 ft. at the 


bottom ; h 


lo prov ide for 


the depth of water over the centre of the sill at hig 
D4 tt. 


vessels there are three slipways, the largest of which 


water (ordinary spring tides) is 6 ins. 
smalle 
can take steamers of up to 4,000 tons displacement. 
It. 


part of its length there is a depth of water 


lhe berthing quay wall is 3,200 


long, and for the greater 
ot 10 ft. The 
system railways, 


s well provided with a 


establishment 


ol 





travelling cranes, overhead and stationary cranes, for trans- 
porting heavy material, the largest cranes having a_ jilting 
capacity of LOO tons. 

The shipbuilding vard is complet th all mode plant ; 
vessels of all classes and sizes have been built, up to the s.s. 
** Rhexenor dimensions: lo2 ft. by S58 ft. bv 35 ft. 3 ins 
(gross tonnave S O50). The are | S special stall ol expt t 
designers, ind som ia positior 10 ertalse s] POW Ne 5" (- 
quirements in a very: wice anee ¢ 

The Micali workshops Ove \e SIN ( Cs 4) ere ali 
comprise erecting shops, heavy ane rht ma ¢ shops, boil 
shop, Loree and smithy, iro ( ) SS 0 dries coppe - 
smiths’ shop, et 

he machine SHOps are CC pp ( est 1 ( 
machine tools for building ans Cp gy engines p ( 1 
largest SIZES 5 there is also a ce picte ce pment ¢ 1 cs 
and tools for building both ‘** Parsons ** and ‘* Brown-C1 . 
turbines, which the ¢ ompany builds cle specia heense. tre 
Messrs. Parsons. 

Spe itl features of the works are the on and brass ft dries 
\ll worl these departments is ( the care of a et: 
lurgical chemist, In the iron found special high-grade he 
resisting castings are produced, thre Compai \ being ikers 
under licence of Lanz Perlit ’’ iron, which is a hard, eas'ly 
machined, high tensile iron particularly suitable for the high 


temperatures and pressure met with internal combustion and 


superheated steam machinery. 

The boiler shop has a very complete plant for building 
marine and land boilers, up to the largest sizes; and _ plates, 
up BO ft. and 2 thick, be dealt with there. 


The Company has a large number of the most modern electric- 


to long Ins can 


welding plants, and undertakes extensive work by this process 


either their 


as well as by oxy-acetylene gas, at vard or on 
clients’ ships or premises. 

The Taikoo Dockyard are also special licensees to build 
Sulzer Diesel machinery in collaboration with the Patentees, 


and have special modern plant for dealing with building and 


repairs to Diesel machinery, and a staff with special experience 


in such work. 

The Company possesses a powerful salvage tue with com- 
plete salvage gear, and expert salvers. 

The Company undertake the overhauling of all types ot 


vessels, and the rapid handling of repairs has been made a 
special feature. 

In common with the rest of the world, Hong Kong has ex- 
perienced, in recent years, disappointments in connection with 
shipbuilding. Durine the the of 
1917, four ships were launched from Hong Kong slips, totalling 
18,700 The Funnel \utolucus,”’ built lecally of 
was 8,200 tons dead-weight, In 
China Coast vessels and smal! ships for river services, etc., are 
built, but the bulk the 
connection with ship repairs. 
terminal 


war, 1n first seven months 


tons. Blue 
imported steel, these days 
done in the local yards is in 
be 


for the trans-Pacifie 


work 
I 


of 


may of interest to add that, 


since Hong Kong is a run, 


Japanese and American, as well as British liners, are refitted in 


port 


Hone Kong. 
The 


Engineers, 


Co. 


has 


Bailev and 


which 


W. S. 


Repairers, 


Ltd., Shipbuilders, 
established 


firm of 


and been since 


1900, has its office and works at To-Kwa-Wan, in Kowloon 
Bay. 

Shipbuilding berths cover a sea frontage of about 550 ft., and 
on occasion no fewer than 21 vessels of various sizes were on 


the stocks over this frontage. 
Ships up to 200 ft. in length can be built at this yard, and 


amongst the early successes of the Company can be mentioned 


** Kwong Sai and ‘* Kwong Tung,’’? two Canton to Hong 
Kong steamers built in 1908, and still maintaining a_ daily 


service between these ports. 


Of some 300 vessels completed, almost every type of craft 


is represented, ranging from passenger ships to sailing yachts, 


found 
x and 


Hong 
neern 
It is 
| and 


y re- 
th on 

the 
t the 
high 
e for 
vhich 


eater 

Phe 
Vay S, 
rans- 


tins 


Ss 


ling 
ites, 
ere. 
tric- 


CCSS 
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and 


nce 
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and including gun-boats, fast patrols for Police and Revenue 
Departments, 
xury and utility, oil tankers, oil 


tugs, cargo vessels, harbour launches, both 


lighters, cargo lighters, 


cket and grab dredgers, passenger ferries, and pontoons 
pile driving, etc., ete. 


Steel ships, wooden ships, motor ships and steam ships are all 


equipped for rock drilling, concreting, 
presented in the above list, and a competent European 
oning stati is employed, capable ol dealing with any class 
enquiry. 

lhe shipyard is well equipped with the 


necessary machinery 
handling this work. 


he machinery in all departments is up to date, and the 
semen are highly-skilled men working under Kuropeat 

pervision, 

\larine ecneines and boilers have been constructed to many 
he ships built in the yard. , 
orging of all descriptions, from crank shafts to eve-bolts 

be manutactured. Experi ced fitters e en ploved 10 
ation and assembly work of every kind. The foundry ~ 
le ol supplving castings Of iron up to five tons and brass 
to one ton, 
onstructional work is also indertaken, and of the varie 
ses of work coming under this heading, Messrs, Bailey anc 
have had large experience ! making and erect nye ste 
os ind = vodowns, wharves, rool tt ISSCS, bridges, 
s. ol tant Ss, Mooring buovs, wiway coaches, and moto 
~ i 4) ws 
Cp oO this vard Ss me p oO r 
Me ) is a ( ( C-t) ( ore 
( ous sé ( s ( D ‘ slipp 
. p to 150 eny { ( s disp ( ( 
. Supwa ( essels p iM S sp ‘ ‘ 
. \ Slip ct ships up ( 
P , iy ie sp ’ ‘ 
y=" es are sic e slip s ( 
) ‘ ln 4 ( ‘ Ships 
Hong Kong H ( . ergomng repairs ( 
| e Cer np \ ones ‘ ) 
ec’ ( vr ‘ or v 2 e Dp 
Hai Ning "’ is evement 0 | 
lee prous 
Shipping in Hong Kong. 

Fo mety years the P. & QO. Company has continuously 
ed out the British Government Mail Contra ts for the Ik 
st Phe mail service was extended to Shangha in IS57, and 
Japar in [soo In IS857 the largest class of steamer Line 


e was that of the s.s. ** Ottawa,”’ of 1.274 G.R 3 tl 


p- lo-day the largest P. & O. ships on the China coast 
as much as 17,000 tons register, ind 15.000) Pp | 
‘f 11 1) teamers, exclusive of transport, store an CO; 
ys talled some 70,000 tons egistel LR. p 
1 ton we ¢ he fleets 0 0 ne one Dp 
( * =x <2 1nicie Ey s oO less tl 1 SOO. ( ( ~ 
P& O Compa s¢ t out ec pr er ols p cep o ( 
No 
cssrs. fardine Maihes Co ere e ship 
SOT Phi eC ol iwers te e | o-{ 
\ C « Dp Phe ed | ‘ Sit ners © s | ( ( 
( Oo he ports ol e Far East om le s tt 
i samarang in Sing pore é West ind . S 
ta Phe firm of Jardins Matheson at Co e be 
so lo v SSOCTALCE th the Fa | st that 
( e senior British trading firm in China 
lt as im IS91 that the Canadian Pacific Railway Comp: 
Ss organised, and almost nmediately the enterprising 
agement placed steamers on the Pacific. The well-know1 
| npress boats have beet ny between Hone IN« cr, 
pal and \ neouver cver since The bluc I band ol the 
at s now in the hands of this hrm, for the turbine-drive 
Impress “* steamers are the fastest ships — o1 the Pacife 
ocean. 
Vhe growth of the Japanese mercantile marine during the 
st fortv vears has had, of course, a marked influence on the 
pping in Hong Kong, and on the China Coast. Phe rapidity 
which Jap has developed 1s track in all dl rections < 
onishing, 
lhe Nippon Yusen Kaisha opened an efhee in Hong Wk 
ett when tire Yokol ima-Bombay Line, the first OCcvi 
ce of the Company, was established. This well-know 
pping company runs ships from Jepan to London, ai ror 
pan to Vustralice, to Vancouver, Seattle and New Yor! | 
30) he fleet sisted of k3 vessels. of 770,000 tons Nl; 
these pass through Hong Wong. 
Phe Osaka, Shosen Katsha (O.S.K have ships calling at 
me Kong, which run between Java and Japan, and Adel ‘ 
Japan. Thev have also a Bombay line 1 Sout 
i¢ can line und a. service between this port ind Viet 


13 : Seattle and lacoma 
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Kong —continued 


Sixty vears ago there were 


Hong Kong, but the first American steamer te commence a 
regular service was the ‘* Colorado ’’ (Pacific Main Co. 
1867. Nowadays the ‘** Dollar’ ; ‘** President eceele 
are frequently in Hong Kong Harb 

French, German, Italian and Swedis es for the F Fast 
add considerably to the tor age passing throug Hong k re 


TONS 
(Millions) | 








Diagram showing Ocean-going Shipping, British and Foreign, 
entered and cleared, 191 lin Hong Kong. 


A Fair Field for all Nations. 


It is enera i ( | a omme 


No Ve al ind C hinese-o ( : p 


epal \n Americ: ‘ D st rece 
follows: 
Hong Nong Ss the greatest I I port « the 
for South China, as SI ‘ N h ¢ a Ovw 
s strategic positior is comn entre, and 
and military base, the ternation: port e of Hone Ke 
cannot be ignored Its portance elation to the Philippine 
will be realised more at ef ‘ e P ppine ommn« 
ealtl period 
Phe English have ne What ave We 
| ess the Philippines become p of e British Empire 
not be surprising 1 t, because e B ] es 
d and keep Hong Wong to maint ts fluence the I 
Ikast, the L'nited States he ners a the B 
er European powers t possess . the | ast, 1 
( min mdefinitels tive , ppine pres ‘ 1 
balance of pow 
Proposals for Port Development 
\ compre ( = ‘ — ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
onstructs vas p | ( \l 1) 
192 4, ' ‘ uv 
tere ‘ { ‘ 1 { i 
— 1, ‘ ‘ 
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Port of Hong Kong —continued 


It was considered that 17 additional berths would be required 
for the more economical handling of the import trade of the 
port, but it would be necessary to “‘ hurry slowly to make 
sure of satisfactory returns on the capital expenditure. 

On the island site of the harbour it was proposed to develop 
the North Point suitable berthage. Various 
objections have since been raised, and the scheme is unlikely 
to be carried out unless there is a big revival in the trade of 
the Colony. 


foreshore for 


A Rival Port to Hong Kong. 


From time to time plans are suggested for the construction 
in Cliina of a port as a rival to Hong Kong. At present none 
of these plans have materialised. The latest scheme published 
(1956) is being considered by the Government of the neigh- 





houring Chinese Provinces of Kwangtung; the Province is 
about the size of England and Wales. 
° ” ° as 
Tons |2 x N Ks m 
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Diagram showing Total Shipping, all classes, 1915-34, in Hong Kong. 


In July, 1935, Mr. G. A, Van Steenbergen, C.E., was 
directed to study the conditions of Canton Harbour. The 


financial and technical difficulties to be surmounted are by no 
means negligible, and will be discussed in a later contribution. 
Mr. Van Steenbergen has recommended extensive works. 

The proposal is to make a deep-water port at Whampoa, on 
the Canton River, so as to link it up with the Canton-Hankow 
Railway. 

The expense is about 
(Hong Kong currency), but that figure at the present rate of 
£250,000, and obviously is sufficient 
The difficulty of Chinese Provin- 
almost 


estimated at four million dollars 


exchange is only about 


only for preliminary work. 


cial Governments financing any of these schemes is 


insuperable. In any case, it is unlikely that ocean-going liners 


would go out of their direct route instead of calling at Hong 


Coasting steamers can reach Canton, so that a_ port 
The real inspiration of 


Kong. 
at Whampoa would not attract them. 
the proposals seems to be due to nationalistic feelings amongst 
those Chinese politicians who do not favour the possession of 
Hong Kong by the British. 
Mr. Van Steenbergen writes: 
will always be superior to Canton, that is, as regards the fast 
passenger traffic. the world 
attracted to those places which project out from the land into 


sé 


In one respect Hong Kong 


Passenger traffic all over is 


the ocean. Such places are attracting the fast passenger 
trafic The train journey from Canton to Kowloon 


takes three hours, as compared with eight hours by steamer. 

Hong Kong, as a free port, has an important advantage 
over Canton with a harbour within Customs This 
advantage is particularly valuable where labour costs are low. 

\nother important advantage is the well-developed banking 
and other commercial organisations in Hong Kong. At 
present there is but little confidence in Canton currency. 

On the whole, it may be said that, while it is to be hoped 
that great improvements will be made in the construction of 


barriers. 


modern harbour works in Canton, the prosperity of Hong 


Kong as a port depends much more on political rivalries in the 


Far East than on any new harbour works in, or near, Cantor 
The Air Port. 

No description of port development in Hong Kong woul: 
be complete without a reference to the Air Port. In 1934 the 
total expenditure, excluding work undertaken by the Publi 
Works Department (buildings, reclamations, etc.), and thi 
salary of the Director of Air Services (who is’ the Harbour 
master) was $50,957. There were 1,951 flights of civil ai 
craft, 3,170 passengers being carried. The Far East Flying 


Training School has about 40 engineering students, mostly 
Chinese under instruction, and some Chinese flying students. 

\ weekly air mail service from Penang to Hong Kong was 
1936. Civil aviation 


in the Far East as elsewhere. Large hangars have been erecte: 


inaugurated in March, s making progress 


on the aerodrome (at Kai Tack) in Hong Kong, where there is 
a slipway for hauling flying boats up to the repair shops. — [1 
cannot be doubted that, in the scheme of Imperial defence, fast 
from Singapore t 


fwing boats would make a rapid passage 


Hong Kong, and in emergency find the aerodrome of great 
value 
Policy and Administration. 

The control of shipping in the harbour is under the loca 
(Giovernment. Phe Harbour-master (the Honourable Com- 
mander G. I. Hole, RN. s at member of the Legislative 
Council. 

\ll port development work ts under the general supervisios 
of the Director of Publ Works, who is a member of | the 
executive and Legislative Councils \ sub-department of the 
P.AV.D. is) concerned solely with port development ; the 
kngineer-in-Charge is Mr. Anderson, who is assisted by a stat 


of tour European engineers and Asiatic assistants. \eknow 


ledgment must be made for help and the courtesy given by M 


iS 
\nderson, who replied to many enquiries addressed to him | 
the writer, 

Mr. Dunean, in his 1924 Report, was emphatic that ‘a 
properly constituted \dvisory Port \uthority, Board,  o 
Imperial Tribunal is) the first need.” The report of th 
Economic Resources Committee in 1920 had also recommended 


such an authority. 


Mr. 


although 


Duncan stated his reasons, which are well worth noting, 


recommendation for such an authoritv has not 


Yet 


with his conclusions. 


his 


one connected with the shipping 


out. 


agree 


been carried every 


industry must He wrote as follows 

lo enable the Government to appraise intelligently the needs 
of the port, the Board should study and observe trathe, and port 
conditions, and advise and make recommendations as to whether 
the 


channel 


results of these studies indicate the desirability of greater 


accommodation by deepening the fairways, the provi- 


sion of berthage, increased storage space, road and_ railway 


transport facilities, bunkering, ship repair and dry-dcecking 


facilities; change in the disposition of buoys, lights, ete. ; 
modification of the tariffs, or advise in any matters which con- 
cern the efficient working of the port.’’ 

He was of opinion that private companies could not be ex- 
pectel to meet the 


secure true efficiency and economy in the handling of cargoes, 


cost of development works necessary to 


as the return on the capital cost is subject to trade being 
handled over the works constructed. It must be remembered 


that the port facilities in Hong Kong are not only in the service 
of the Colony but of South China, and of the many ports with 
Which the commerce is interchanged. 

The Harbour-master, the Port Engineer and other Govern- 
ment officials, would, of course, be members of any Board con- 
stituting the Port Authority, together with representatives of 
shipping interests. 

Of course, private enterprise is to be encouraged, and should 
be required to provide the shed, cargo handling and all other 
facilities. But care should be taken in granting leases for the 
use of piers and wharves so that a lessee may not keep his wharf 
idle rather than permit its use by an actual or potential com- 
petitor. Nor should he be allowed to make such high charges 
as to drive business away from the port. 

It seems desirable that the Government, which can always 
raise money for loans on better terms than companies, should 
provide the costly works and lease them out on _ reasonable 
terms. But the commercial people would use their energy and 
ability in the administration of all business matters connected 
with the shipping of the port. 

It cannot be doubted that when the time is opportune, i.e., 
when existing leases fall (194%), a Port Authority will be con- 
stituted. 

This completes the story of the development of this famous 
Far Eastern port in South China. It is always dangerous to 
prophecy about the future; it is absurd to make the attempt 
concerning the Far East where conflicting political ambitions 
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Port of Hong Kong- continued 


of various nations cause so much discord and anxiety. We c: 
that the created = at 


Singapore, the increase in the fortifications of Hong Kong, and 


n 


only suggest great naval base recently 


reasonable to 


mntention ol 


the development of acrial navigation, makes it 
that the 
rrendering this outpost of Empire. 


suppose British Government have no 


But whatever the political 
future of Hong Kong may be, its geographical position, and its 
wonderful harbour, gives it an almost unchallengeable future 


It must awa 


the most important port in South China. VS 


main one of the largest ports in the world. 


Trade Statistics for Hong Kong. 


Until recent vears there have been available no statistics 
cerning the trade of this Crown Colony. \ reliable local 
hority has informed me of a curious fact. It is th t 


rin of the present system ol compiling trac 


returns was a 


( stion in the House of Commons which caused the Secret 


o| State to make enquiries concerning some detail which could 


obtained only from trade statistics, When he discovered 


the figures were not available he 


that gave instructions th: 
rns of imports and exports were to be made cach year It 
aid that the system costs the Colony about SCO.QO0 ; eal 


very few copies of the publication ai purchased 


Juring the war period some returns were compiled because 
as very litthe extra expense to do so. \ close Witte] ol 

ports and exports had to be made in those davs to mi: 

e that Hong Kong was not in any wav. assisting Enen 
ers. Those merchants who supported the idea of statistics 


ceeded in persuading the local Government to continu 
the 
expense, 


Ml work until, after a few vears, local Government dis- 


tinued it on account of the This explanation is 


en so that it may be realised that the figures given are not 
inv great value for comparative purposes. 

During 1935 the value of merchandise imported into Hong 
¢ totalled $365 millions (local currency), 2ccording to the 
larations made by merchants to the Statistical Department 
the Government. Ihat sum represents a decrease, in terms 
ocal currency, of 12.2 and 27.1 per cent., as compared witl 

RB! and 1983. At the time of writing, there are no signs of 
improvement in the returns for 1936. 

It may be of interest to note the largest individual items of 


port during 1935. They were: 


Foodstuffs S108.02 millions 


Piece Goods $52.67 

Oils and Fats 833.97 

Metals 832.78 

Chinese Medicines S13.01 

Fuels S10.62 
Since mest of the imports to Heng Kong are destined fo 
uth China and adjac ent markets, the above tems are the 
vest individual exports, 
Kxports from Hong Kong of South China — produce 
nufactures were well maintained in 1985 Phere ere 
eases under many headings, including wolfram ore, bamboo 














e, lard, fire-crackers, canes and feathers. 
lhe unfortunate decline in the value of tea and silk exported 
m China, arth les that once were the most mp rtant expe S 
st be attributed to the political chaos in the country and te 
more scientili methods and organisation ol ( stry 11 
Ipeting countries, It IS, perhaps, needless to ida, that the 
heial silk industry has had an adverse effect on sill exports 
m China. 
rhe following tables show the decline in the value of mports 
textiles and woollens from. th United Kingdom oO Hong 
ong. Phe industrial progress in Japan and in Shanghai has 
en a big factor, and will probably not decline pre CSS 
the other hand, machinery, steel, ete., 1s more demand. 
nports and Exports, 1923-1934, Hong Kong. 
(I €’s and $s m 
IMPORTS 
1925 1024 L950 1932 193 1034 
(52.0 72.1 20.6 41.0 ,g 31.7 
$544.6 607.7 155.5 737.7 624.0 00.9 115.9 
EXPORTS 
192 1924 1930 1931 193? 1933 4 
eil.4 64.6 23.2 28.0 41.0 27.4 1.8 
$538.9 536.0 356.8 541.9 4171.9 {03.1 95 1 
Nori Average rate of exchange 1923 62s. 34d 1932<1s. 33d 
1924e2s. 44 19033~1s 44d 
1930eIs 34a 1934 <1s Oh,d 
193le1s. Of. 


Hong Kong Import Percentages. 


The shares of the 


ace 


import ti enjoved 
exporting countries are given below 
1930 y 
rer ‘ Le 

China I64 1.9 

Japa 12 } 

N.Ie. Indies 10.2 Q 

U.K . 4.4 10.4 

U.S.A 2 

Indo China 8 

Slain » 4 4 

Crermany 4.f 

Malaya (British) 23 

India 

Anstra i 

Be m 

Other ) 
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Port of Hong 
The transport of Chinese coolies to and from Malaya Dutch 
East Indies, ete., and South China in past years was a flourish- 
ing business, but in recent years has slackened down. 
Shippers of rice in 1935 paid Hong Kong owners £950 a 
month for 4,700 £900 a month for 4,200 tonners, 
delivery at Bangkok and re-delivery at Singapore or 
Kong, on a time charter basis. 
In June, 1935, several Chinese and British steamers returned 
to Shanghai in ballast after having waited in Hong Kong for 
Sixteen steamers of all sizes, with 


tonners, 
Hong 


weeks without employment. 
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Kong continued 


Incidentally, it may be mentioned that a portion of the Boxe 
indemnity funds, remitted to China by the British Government 


Was spent on purchasing new steamers owned by the Chines« 


Government, The British taxpayers, it may be remembered 
presented the Chinese Government with a sum totalling £1] 
million sterling a few years ago. The general condition wa 


that the money was to be spent on education, railways ani 
industrial plant for China. All expenditure on materials im 
ported to China (purchased out of Boxer funds) was to be 

Britain. The new Chinese-owned ships were, it is true, built 


a total dead-weight of 55,100 tons, were in Hong Kong Harbour in Britain, but they compete with British-owned ships in tl 
at the end of June, 1935. But by the end of October, 1935, the Far East. Many British owners feel that the monev shou 
unemploved tonnage was reduced to a single Chinese steamet have been used for other purposes, — sucl as ailw 
of 2,300 tons dead-weight. materials, 

COMPARATIVE RETURNS FOR HONG KONG SHIPPING AND FREIGH 
1912 1913 1931 32 133 34 

Class of Vessels N Tonnage No Tonnage N ronnage N I 1 N Tonn N 
British Ocean 

Going ad 3,956 7,779,970 ,210 8,449,533 S34 11,540,844 O14 12,201,690 $815 12,014,232 S 2 ( ( 
Foreign Ocean 

Going ine 1 367 8.592,320 4,675 9 272,635 7,014 17,905,301 6.475 17.067.383 6.641 17.354 .645 6.253 16.S7T0.4£9 6X 219 
British River 

Steamers ; 6,968 4,197,744 6,624 4,078,635 8,154 8,175,054 8,249 8,216,528 7,989 7,539,280 669 7.488.1 7 GO $18 
Foreign River 

Steamers 1,938 894,349 1,780 949,328 2,967 1,107,322 2,768 1,096,287 1,986 790,878 759 730,579 200 9 
Steamships 

under 60 tons 8.981 150,612 4,574 189,003 7,211 204,366 7,294 197,757 7,972 203,636 6.547 167.038 6,1 15s, ¢ 
Junks, Foreign 

Trade wee 625,593 9,654,275 25,653 2,882,518 21,621 3,000,861 22,559 3,014,360 22,089 2,959,962 16,991 2,812,717 17,04 2.338, 1¢ 
Total Foreign 

Trade 46,603 24,269,270 47,520 25,821,652 7 51,801 41,933.748 52,359 41,794,005 51,492 40,862,588 44,013 40,054,083 45.553 41.487.4 
Steam 
Launches, 
Local Trade 411,990 10,609,404 416,438 10,720,604 | 22,638 743,781 23,348 766,180 22,982 770,289 21,360 727,900 21,601 759.88 
Junks, Local 

Trade 30,056 1,856,475 26,270 1,200,726 32,823 1,472,492 28,408 1,264,721 34,148 1,410,509 28,351 1.132.089 ¥%7.5U1 1,226.61 
Grand Total ... 488.649 36,735,149 490,228 37,742,982 [107,262 44,150,021 104,115 43,824,906 108,622 43,043,381 93,754 41,914,022 94,655 43,473.97 

Aden Port T 
2 . 
Aden ort iLrust 

The following are the returns of shipping using the Port of The total value of imports, excluding Government Stores, 

\den for the month of September, 1936 :— was Rs. 52,53,000,-, as compared with Rs. 56,380,000 7- — fo: 


No Tonnage 
Merchant Vessels over 200 tons ine 145 574,101 
- ye under 200 tons 3 486 
Government Vessels ae a 6 15,789 
Dhows 57 2,286 
PERIM. 
Merchant Vessels over 200 tons 5 5,781 
TRADE OF 
Article. Unit 
Coal - eee wee Tons 
Coffee ie ss a Cwts 
Grain, Pulse and Flour s 
Gums and Resins a 
Hardware - 
Hides, raw No 
Oil, Fuel Tons 
», Kerosene Gls. 
» Petrol ™ 
Salt Tons 
Seeds Cwts. 
Skins, raw No. 
Sugar Cwts 
Textiles 
Piece Goods, Grey Yds 
a = White nee ns 
on a Printed or Dyed ie 
Twist and Yarn Lbs. 


Tobacco, Unmanufactured 
me Manufactured 

Other Articles 

Treasure, Private 


_ of Pkges 


Total 


The number of merchant vessels over 200 tons that used the 
port in September, 1936, was 145, as compared with 157 in 
the corresponding month last year, and the total tonnage was 
974,000, as compared with 637,000. 

Excluding coal, salt, fuel oil and Military and Naval Stores 
and transhipment cargo, the total tonnage of imports in the 
month 9,200, and of exports 5,500, as compared with 
10,500 and 6,800 respectively for the corresponding month last 
vear. 


Was 


September, 1955, and ol Rs. 28,71,000. -, 
with Rs. 34,51,000 /-. 

The total value of both imports and exports 
Rs. 81,24,000/-, with Rs. 90,81,000 - 
corresponding month last year. 


Imports during the month were above those for September. 


exports as compared 


Wats 
th 


together 


as compared for 


1935, in the case of raw hides, seeds, raw skins, sugar, white 
and printed or dyed piece-goods, twist and varn, unmanufac- 


THE PORT. 
Imports Exports 
Value Value 
Quantity Ks Quantity Rs 
3,236 46,022 O 0 
8,173 2,16,972 7,914 2,41,535 
§1,271 3,13,573 32,607 183,899 
269 7,412 912 16,704 
0 37,801 0 24,847 
11,145 10,467 14,135 26,848 
56,204 13,21,819 2,996 59,920 
1,408 907 648 389 
17,825 17,825 1,848 2.731 
0 0 5,600 56,000 
3,636 28,708 189 4,109 
405,866 2,33,506 354,899 3,83,435 
33,771 1,61,171 17,184 1,30,665 
.256,906 3.96,000 2,638,150 3,31,893 
884,046 1,35,151 645,207 90,307 
1,440,934 2.62,556 1,655,462 3,47,849 
149,610 71,825 94,578 42,717 
264,964 10,560 510,216 1,04,824 
214,956 2,69,971 94,276 90,405 
64,241 14,49.056 14,374 5,19,559 
0) 2,351,610 0 2.12,000 
92,592,912 8 ,70,636 
tured and manufactured tobacco; and below, in the case ol 
coffee, grain, pulse and flour, gums and_ resins, hardware, 


grey piece-goods, and private treasure. 
Exports were above those for September, 1935, in the case 


of raw hides, sugar, grey, white and printed or dyed piece- 


goods, twist and yarn, and manufactured tobacco; and below, 


in the case of coffee, grain, pulse and flour, gums and resins, 


hardware, seeds, raw’ skins, unmanufactured tobacco, and 


private treasure. 
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¢] By A. C. GARDNER, F.R.S.E., Member of the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, 
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Engineer, Clyde Navigation Trust 
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~ im 
ne N 1981, before the contract for the new Cunarder was placed cradled such ships as_ the * Lusit \quit 
aie or the dimensions of the vessel fully known, it was H.M-.S. Hood,’ all famous for the SIZE t ge, Dut 
tt a eae ‘ A " . . 
| realised that by no means the least important of the in length alone the contemplated vessel was 150 ft. great 
ag many questions to be met by her builders, as well as by that the \quitania,’’ the longest « Y ree hilst 1 
“ e custodians of the river, apart trom the actual launch, would basin itself, which had been spec vy lengthene i s shore 
the final passage of the ship to sea down the channel of the end to accommodate that ship, could not be lengthens ( 
Clyde. Not only was she the largest vessel to be built on the It appeared, therefore, that if the ontract were ( ‘ 
Clyde, but the largest ship in the world, with a contemplated — the Clyde, there was no oth ourst to 
nching weight greatly in excess of anything previously opposite the basin d divert the gable ( t that Hf 
tempted, point Fortunately — the ccuUpier ds ¢ he south b , 
10 q permitted this to be one te consid tit ( the 
question in all its be ngs the ( ( Trustees dopte ( 
' / 
ao public “spirited course ol eg v t ecessary s 
widening the river by 100 ft es of the River (¢ 
) : Ss . ’ 
distance of nearly three-quarters « ‘ A « step 
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Fig. 2. 10-ton Rock-breaker. , : , 
teres 2 ecatures 
wit! est | I S propose ( ‘ 
hese considerations alone necessitated the greatest care particularly to deal The spe tions dst 
d attention being given to the requirements of the actual considerations covering the 1 of the vesse ’ 
inching ; but in addition there was the question of — the been very ably described by Mr. ]. M. MeNei S pape 
passage of a ship—which, on completion, would have a length before the Institution of Naval \ ects He vives e tt 
more than 1,000 ft., a light draught of 35 ft. and an exposed launching weight of the ship and s o wavs as 36,700 te 
oadsice surface above waterline of over 90,000 sq. ft.—down the total distance travelled before the vessel came to rest 160 { 
comparatively narrow waterway possessing over the greater from the end of the standing wavs oO 1 on 
part of its course an available depth of 25 to 26 ft. at low water maximum immersion of the vessel] @ laun g as 38.7 f 
ordinary spring tides. The French liner Normandie,’’ the largest vessel prt s 
\fter allowing for a normal tidal range of 12 ft. which would — constructed, had a launching weight of considerabl di 
ive provided the vessel with the requisite flotation at high 30,000 tons and is stated to have attained a speed at one pa 
water, it was considered advisable, in view of the exceptional of her travel down the ways of 17 miles per hou As the 
imensions of the vessel and the uncertainty of tidal predictions normal depth of the river bed in the deep-water channel « 
being fulfilled, to embark on a programme of widening and the line of the launch was only 25 ft. at low water of ordinary 
eepening the channel at places where previous experience spring tides, the amount of preparatory dredging required fo 
ad suggested its desirability in conformity with the established the launch alone was therefore considerable, and involved the 
olicy of the Clyde Trust. The decision finally taken to make — removal of some 350,000 cu. vds., or nearly half a million t 
the journev down the river in one tide, a distance of 154 miles, of soil. 
the greater part of which would be traversed on a falling tide Phe widening of the ( eferred ‘ | 
id at very low speed, emphasised the need for every provision was carried out by first cutting V-shap trench « 
ing made to secure an ample margin of depth in the channel, spit throughout the length of the ‘ es on the e of the 
id for those interested in the river some account of the work proposed new river bank, the land slope of which f ‘ 
irried out by the Clyde Trustees in connection with this great the natural bed for the stone with which it was to be faced 
ndertaking is perhaps overdue. To those charged with the Before the lockspit was carri lov to low water line tl 
sponsibility of ensuring the requisite depth in the river this stones from the original dvke face were fted d piled « } 
~~. resented a formidable task, and many months of dredging intervening ground and when its full depth was attaines eas 
‘aie ere required, during which every available unit of the dredg- stones were tipped into the open trench to its full capacity d 
ie fleet was emploved. Further, during the period of fitting allowed to remain there until dredging operations had removed 
case ut, estimated to occupy at least 18 months, the vessel would — the material in the intervening banl These operations assistec 
ece- ave to lie alongside the launching berth in the builders’ basin by the scouring action of the river moved the ground be 
low Imost at right angles to the river with traffic continually pass- — the deep-water channel, allowing it to take up its nat slone 
ins, ig up and down to Glasgow and the sea. This basin had when the stones in the lockspit gradua subsided settle 
and ™ into position on the face of the dvke. When this movement 
4 . ; had ceased the stones were packed, levelled up, and grouted 
Paper read before the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in 
cotland, and published by their kind permission. Trans. LN.A.. 1935, vol. 77, p. 1 








to form a finished face. 
the new dyke in the manner described. 
At one point in the course of dredging away the bank in 


Fig. 1 illustrates the method of forming 


Work No. 5, rock was encountered at a depth of 18 ft. below 
low water. A survey showed it to consist of hard whinstone 
rock intersected with calcite, and extending in an 
easterly direction from the point where it was first encountered 
for a distance of some 200 ft. As the widening of the river 
also involved its deepening to 25 ft. below low water, this 
presented a formidable obstruction requiring to be entirely 
removed. As soon as the rock was bared of the overlying clay 
and gravel, blasting operations were commenced by drilling 
into the rock, but progress proved to be so slow, by reason of 
the many interruptions, that it was quickly realised other and 
more expeditious methods would need to be employed to com- 
plete its removal in time. Accordingly, a  rock-breaker was 
chartered and set to work on the ground early in August, 1935. 
This vessel consisted of a steel barge or pontoon, on one end of 
which was mounted an A-frame carrying an overhanging pulley 
operating a 10-ton ram through a guide tube suspended in the 
water. Although the removal of rock from the bed of the 
Clyde was not a new problem, the operation was greatly simpli- 
fied on this occasion by the type of appliance used, and a short 


veins of 





account of its const:uction and performance may not be out of 
place. 
| 
— — ———— = — = — 
° 
—_e —_ ia 
P 
' 
Fig. 3. Plan of Rock-breaker. 
The principle of the rock-breaking machine, which was 


steam-driven, is to shatter the rock by a succession of blows 
When the rock 


punished at this point the pontoon is moved and 


concentrated at one point at a time. has been 
thoroughly 
the process repeated on a linear succession of points at pre- 
determined distances apart. When the 
the has dealt with, the machine is 
back to a second parallel line and set to work on another series 


whole line across the 


face of rock been moved 
of holes and the broken material subsequently removed by a 
dredger. The ram itself consists of a cast steel body 20 in. 
in diameter and 20 ft. in length, weighing 10 tons and _ fitted 
with a specially hard steel point which is detachable. Its general 
arrangement is shown in Figs. 2 to 4 and also the guide tube 
through which it operates: the latter is lowered by an inde- 
pendent system of pullevs on the frame to the surface of the 
rock. The machinery and ram were of Lobnitz & Co.'s latest 
tvpe, and on the work described the holes were spaced 3 ft. 
apart both longitudinally and transversely on the rock surface, 
with a fall of 15 ft. 


The average penetration of the rock was 2.28 in. 


the number of blows averaging 32 per hr. 
of the ram. 
per blow, while the average quantity of rock broken was 1.71 
cu. ft. and the total quantity 
broken up by 

Experience of this class of work shows that the harder the 


per blow, or 2.03 cu. yds. per hr., 


the rock-breaker was 2,000 tons. 


rock the better the effects, but when the rock is uneven or 
when it is conglomerate progress is much slower due to the 


cushioning effect on the ram. Moreover, the success of the work 
is largely dependent on the accuracy with which the working 
points are set out and the appliance handied so as to ensure 
the concentration of effort at the precise distances marked on 
the 

being left involving greatly increased difficulty in their removal. 
Work in described was carried out during the late 
summer anc When it 
completed the whole area of the rock surface was examined by 
means of a diving bell, and any isolated points were removed 


chart, Otherwise it might result in a series of pinnacles 


the instance 


was attended by marked success. was 


by drilling and blasting, 

Reference has been made to the fact that during her fitting 
out the ‘* Queen Mary ”’ had to lie for the whole of that period 
practically at right angles to the river with her stern projecting 
into the fairway. 


The protection of the vessel against possible 
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secured by a floating boom of 
This boom, which was a lattice 
structure of steel and timber, was kept in position by barges 
moored up and down stream, and was marked with warning 
bell and lighted buoy to indicate its position 
But another problem exercised 
the minds of her builders at this stage and found its solution 


damage by passing ships was 
the form indicated in Fig. 5. 


lights and a 
db 
in periods of fog and darkness. 


in an under-water screen or Whilst lying in the 
fitting-out basin, the vessel occupied a berth which, on account 
of her great draught, had to be dredged to a considerable dept! 
below the normal deep-water channel of the river, and_ the 
possibility of this berth rapidly silting up was a matter of some 
It was therefore resolved to construct 


barrage. 


concern to her builders. 
a temporary wall or submerged barrage on the bed of the riven 
around the stern of the ship, to act as a screen on the river side 
of the deep-water berth and prevent the excessive depositatior 





> > 
- > 
Wi 
Fig. 4. End Elevation of Rock-breaker. 
of silt brought down the river on the ebb tide, which at this 
point is accentuated by its confluence with the waters of the 


River Cart. It that whatever form 


this protection might take it had eventually to be removed to 


Was, moreover, necessary 


permit of the vessel being hauled out into the channel for he: 


journey to the sea. Any work involving major dredging opera- 


tions to remove it was ruled out on account of its close 


proximity to the ship and her propellers. Accordingly, a scheme 
was devised in conjunction with the builders, and ultimately 
a number of steel frames or towers with broad 


concrete bases placed side by side and 


took the form olf 
; in three continuous lines, 
from which were suspended overlapping steel plates of the full 
the 
stern of 


height of towers and extending as a continuous screen 


the the 
; ye ae age 
the scheme as carried out is illustrated in Fig. 7. 


around vessel, The general arrangement of 

It will be seen from this diagram that, in order to be effective, 
the towers had to be placed truly vertical and in line in order 
to ensure proper overlapping and the avoidance of gaps between 
the screen plates, as the permissible margin of variation was 
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Fig. 9. Method of using Drag Roller. 
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River Work for the “Queen Mary ”—continued 


comparatively small. This called for special precautions in 
the preparation of the river bed on which the towers rested 
and was done in the following manner. Before the launch of 
the vessel the whole area at the entrance to the basin on which 
the towers would rest had been carefully dredged to as uniform 
a level as possible, and a sounding survey of the bottom made 
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Fig. 6. Section AA (Fig. 5). Weight 64 tons. 


and plotted. 


moored in the 


After the launch, and when the vessel had been 
fitting-out berth, heavy deposited 
from hoppers where necessary in the depressions disclosed by 
the survey and the area thereafter rolled by means of a drag 
roller until a level bed was obtained. . 
This roller, which was specially constructed for the purpose, 


sand was 


was designed to act as a drag as well as a roller and was of 
relatively small diameter. It had a length of 18 ft. and a sub- 
merged weight of 34 tons, and the method of using it is shown 


in Figs. 8 and % It was suspended under the bows of a grab 
dredger by means of the bow crane, and 
in this position could be readily raised 
or lowered or carried from one point to 5 iat 
another as required. To each end of ie, 9 
the roller the a 
secured by means of a swivelling attach- 


twin anchor chains were 


ment, the chains being hauled in through 
the hawse pipes or paid out evenly as 

required from a common winch barrel on ~— 
When lowered on to the 


chains paid out with the 


board, 
bed and the 
engines of the vessel moving astern, the 

roller could thus be drawn slowly over 

the line with its axis at right angles to 

the line of travel. At the end of its , 
travel it was lifted by the crane and the 
drag chains hauled in, whea the vessel 
moved ahead to the starting point where 
the roller was again lowered and the pro- 
Usually five or six 


cess repeated. 


traverses sufhced to secure a_ level 
bottom over which the diver could walk -Sourp 
on a firm bed. When each of the lines Sn ee 
had been rolled in this way and a final : 
ieee 


survey made, a heavy chain cable was . — 
laid on the bottom along the line to be 
taken up by the outer edges of the 
concrete blocks. 

The steel towers, numbering 97 in all 
(which, incidentally, had used as 
internal struts in the ‘ Mary ”’ 
at the time of her launch), were set in 
measuring 8 by 6 ft., 
weighing 64. tons. 


been 
Queen 
concrete bases 


each separate unit 





“iver Commencement of Daacoine 
river Carers : tt 


Orcaations on Line A - 


They were built up on shore and transported on punts to the site 
where they were lowered into place by a floating crane and set i1 
position by divers, sighting rods attached to the towers and pro- 
jecting above water being employed to check their positions. 
Usually from half an hour to an hour sufficed for the laying ot! 
one block. Comparatively few re-settings or large adjustments 
were required, and the work as a whole, including the levelling 
and rolling of the river bed, was completed in 92 working days. 
The removal of the screen was commenced a few weeks befor: 
the vessel was due to go down the Clyde and was effected i 
31 working days, after which the protecting boom was removed 
and the area in front of it dredged to the requisite depth to 
admit of the vessel hauled out into the river and 
straightened up in readiness for her departure. 

As the time for her departure approached, the need tor a clos« 
and accurate survey of the whole of the river channel became 


being 


increasingly important. Areas where the presence of loose 
boulders was suspected had to be swept and afterwards examine: 
by diving bell, and at other points where the deepening « 
the channel might have effected the stability of the banks 


necessary. As a final an 


t 


continual check soundings were 


independent check, longitudinal traces of the river bed wert 


taken by means of a self-recording echo sounding machine 
which the Trustees had installed on their tug ‘‘ Clyde,’’ th: 


graphs from which were plotted against the positive soundings 
taken by the river survey party in the ordinary way. The results 
were confirmatory. This instrument, which was described 11 
Capt. Hutchings’ paper* last session, is based on the principl 
of magneto striction, that is, the property of shrinkage of nickel 
or iron when placed in a magnetic field. By means of an oscil- 
latory electrical discharge through the windings of a laminated 
structure of nickel, mechanical vibrations are set up which are 
transmitted to and reflected from the river bed to a receiver con- 
taining a similar structure. On picking up the mechanical 


vibration of the same frequency, this receiver generates ai 


electrical impulse. The transmitter and receiver are placed 6 ft. 
apart in the hottom of the survey vessel. Both transmitter and 
receiver are connected to a recording instrument placed in thi 
survevor’s room and consisting of a revolving arm carrying a 
pen or stylus moving at constant speed across a strip of paper. 
lhe paper is sensitized with potassium iodide and the passage of 
a current from the pen causes a mark to appear on the paper at 
the instant of its passage. The sound transmission is made ai 
the instant the pen crosses the zero line, and the echo is re- 
Zero line 


the pen at a point below the 


ceived and applied te 
Thus the strip being drawn auto- 


equal to the depth of water. 
matically through the recorder at a 
mark of each sounding joins up to that of the previous one and 
. shown i 


predetermined rate, the 


so traces a continuous graph of the river bed as 
Fig. 10. 
In conclusion, it mav be stated that from first to last nearly 


5,000,000 tons of material was removed from the river and 


Trans. LE.S., 1935-36, vol. 79, p. 208 
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Fig. 10. 
deposited at sea as the result of the various operations con- another chapter to that long rece nproveme 1 
ed with the ‘ Queen Mary alone, but permanent extensions which have marked 1} evelopment n 
rrovements have been effected in the river and have added history of the River Clvde 
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Liquid Fuel Imports. Imports (excluding Coal and O Rti.039 
he quantity of liquid) fuel imported at Colombo during Exports | . $6.9 
rust, 1936, amounted to 16,053 tons, as compared with —_— p ‘ “0 
ol tons in \ugust, 1935 For the first eight months of 
191,965 tons of liquid fuel were imported, as compared e cig ths ended A 
2022, 752 tons in the corresponding period of 1035. ’ 
° ’ ‘ - Impor exciuding ( tla () ( ) ; 54 
Liquid Fuel Bunkers supplied to Steamers. i ER 02:8 Gi (486 
quid fuel bunkers supplied to steamers in August, 1936 
~~ & : i 4 ( 4( 
}. ships bunkered with 2O,555 tons of liquid fue I, as com- 
ed with 37 ships with 18,879 tons in August, 193 During Te eT , 
Poe SNE + oleae carte atest a : Oil Facilities Receipts. 
first eight months of 136, 353 ships were bunkered with 
740 tons of liquid fuel, as compared with 335 ships with rhe oil facilities receipts { \ < Nay Rs { 
Jot] tons in the corresponding period of 10385 as compared t! Rsv } } 
rece pts ror t! e first ¢ igl oO S « ey ere \ t vi] “7 
ompared wi Rs. 7 16 08% ‘ ) me 
Coal Imports. " 
The quantity of coal imported during the month of \ugust, ee 
oO, Was 44,954 tons, as compared with 12,810 tons in ah > 
2 - > Por ster 
vust, 1955. \ltogether 297,214 tons of coal were imported, lhe Port of {msterdam 
ng the first eight months of 1986, as compared with SS 
466 tons in. the corresponding period of 1935. The position of the P ( \n ( ‘ 
Ol Ve ssels and tol nave ‘ r 1¢ Lr On . 1 iT a ‘ 
Coal Bunkers supplied to Steamers. is compared with the correspon : 
The number of steamers bunkered during August, 1936, was ta 
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amers with 15,928 tons in August, 1935. During the first ARRIVALS AILINGS 
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4 - coal. ; ared ith 556 ith ~O 124: Oct. 1935 242 349,904 25 882,452 
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the corresponding period of 1935. 
+20 +826 417,102 44-89 6°72 ,198 2 
Number and Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared. Sept. 1936 236 327.063 952 362.352 
Oc 936 6. 367 ,006 2" 363,254 
The number and tonnage of vessels other than country craft t. 198 363 
engaged in trade, which entered and cleared at the Port of +26 4+11°02 439,943 412.21 +18 +7°14 + 902 0.2 
Colombo during August, 1936, and the first eight months of Jan.-Oct. 
ee age mae: cae TORK Oi ei , 1938 2,395 3.484,752 2,418 3,557,983 
Ss vear, with comparisons for 1935 and 1934, 1s as follows :- 1986 9'488 598 O56 2 515 3'555 570 
Vessels engaged in Vessels engaged +98 +3°88 +38,304 +110 +97 +-4°O] 2,413 7 
Foreign Trade in Coasting Trade s 
; : No Tons No Tons —_ 
(a) Entered during August, 1936 221 1,022,350 6 9.778 SEAGOING GOODS TRAFFIC 
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. ~ LO r ans x sit ota 
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August, 1934 1,752 8,004 ,963 30 89,431 
(b) Cleared during August, 1936 220 1,000,905 2 5,989 +39,750 413,824 37,684 +5,628 +77,464 
1935 214 961,159 2 6,346 +16°97% +25°94% + 28-4 +10°14% 421715 
‘ = 1934 220 985,785 2 8,278 = ~— ' 
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During the eight months ended Sept. 1936 274,129 67,122 169.943 61,106 $44.07 
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During the eight months ended $54,647 420,809 25,224 3.657 +-79,87 
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During the eight months ended 
August, 1934 1,763 8,031,674 23 80,745 Jan.-Sept. 1935 2,340,776 521,738 69,714 24,660 3,610,494 
1936 2,293,780 540,39 28,570 588,416 3,622 
7 nnag - 46.996 + 18,65 8 856 + 33,756 + 11,86 
nage of Imports and Exports. a  .aie - 600% 4038 
rhe tonnage of imports and exports at the Port of Colombo 
iring August, 1936, and the first eight months of this year, *'These figures have been taken from the monthly statistics 
together with comparisons for 1985 and 1934, is as follows :— of the Central Bureau, The Hague, Holland. 
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The Institution of Civil Engineers 


Sir Alexander Gibb on Engineers and Empire Development. 


Future of Civilisation 





Sir Alexander Gibb, G.B.E., C.B., F.R.S., in his Presideatiai 
Address to The Institution of Civil Engineers on the 3rd 
November, said that he 
Engineers and Empire Development; in this connection he 
would reter first of all to an Address which had been delivered 
before The Institution $0 years ago by Sir John Rennie, the 
third President, who had dealt with the changes which had 
been effected in Great Britain in the 90 years since 1756, when 


proposed to take as his subject 


that great man Smeaton had first been invited to design and 
build the new Eddystone Lighthouse. Sir John had pointed 
out that in 1724, when Smeaton was born, there had been no 
canals, railways, aitificial harbours, or machinery which in his 
day would be thought worthy of the name. 
been little better than mere tracks across the country. 
the industrial and manufacturing point of view 
been wholly undeveloped, and, as 
country had not been even as far advanced as 1,U00U years 


Public roads had 
From 
Britain had 
regards transport, the 
before. 

By 1846 there had been a complete change. Britain had 
become the foremost nation in the world in wealth, power and 
prestige, and Sir John Rennie’s address of 18146 contained 
the story of the men largely responsible for this change, such 
as Smeaton, Watt, Telford, Rennie, and many others. Phe, 
were responsible for the bridges, 


construction of roads, 


canals; river navigation, docks, and 
adaptation of 


towns, and of all the 


aqueducts, and 


harbours; the construction and machiner\ 


the drainage of cities and other 
branches of engineering born in that wonderful age, and so 
impressively referred to in the Charter of The Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 

H. R. Palmer, one of the founders of The Institution of 
Civil Engineers, had said, in the paper that he read at the 
meeting of the Institution in the Kendal Coffee-house on the 
2nd January, 1818, that 
the Scientist) 
and promulgates the principles upon 
Engineer receives those principles and 


the Philosopher *’ (that is to say 
searches into nature and discovers her laws 
which she acts. The 
adapts 
yverned by the super- 


them to our 


circumstances. The working mechanic g« 
intendence of the Engineer, brings his ideas into reality.” 
More recently, Mr. Vincent Massey, High Commissioner for 
Canada, in Great Britain, stated in May, 1936, that ‘*Canada, 
in a very special way, might be considered the child of modern 


engineering. The growth of land, sea and air transport 
during the last half century and, above all, the use of hydro- 
electric power in recent vears, have made it possible to build 
from the scattered colonies of British North America one of 
the foremost industrial nations of the world."’ 

Sir Alexander said that there could be no better instance 
of engineering as a factor of nation or empire-building thar 
this, and whilst he could not hope to summarize in the briefest 
fashion the great names and the great deeds of the last two 
generations, he wished to refer to some of the works of 


He said he would 


speak of engineers and engineering in the widest sense--in 


civilization that engineers had carried out. 


the sense that the first civil engineers understood—on_ which 
broad interpretation The Institution of Civil 
been founded, and for which it still stood; namely, embracing 
all ibranches of termed : 


Engineet s had 


engineering, and being ‘“‘civil’’ as 


differentiating it from the military engineer only, 

He referred first of all to canals, which, according to Cobden, 
were regarded as the primary material agent of the wealth of 
creat Britain in his time. Although canals had now been largely 
superseded by other forms of transport, they still played an 
important part, especially such canals as the Suez and Panama 
Sir Alexander gave as other examples the Welland 
Canals, the first of which was opened in 1829 and the last 


Canals. 


but a few vears ago, providing a navigable waterway to sur- 
mount the $25-ft. rise between Lake Onfario and Lake Erie, 
whereby, with the system of canals on the St. Lawrence and 
at Sault St. Marie it was possible for ocean-going steamers to 
penetrate half-way across the Continent of America, over 2,250 
miles inland from the sea. 

He said that Roads and Empire were co-eval and pointed 
out how, after the break-up of the Roman Empire, its great 
Britain but 
To-day the age of roads had 


road system fell into decay, not cnly in Great 
generally throughout Europe. 
returned and more than 1,000,000 miles of modern roads now 
served the Empire. when 
it was seen that in Kenva, out of 10,500 miles, only 728 had 
a metalled surface, the remainder being earth-roads impassable 
after heavy rain, and in the 370,000 square miles of Nigeria 
more than half of the 15,000 miles of road were fair-weather 


That was still only the beginning 


sO 


roads only. What was required was road planning on really 
imperial lines, and ihe social and political effects would | 


tremendous. 


Along with roads, bridges were essential as they carricd 
tratic over a gap that would otherwise be impassable, 


recent examples of the effect of individual bridges in openu 
up and changing the econemy of a whole country, he instance 
the 12,064-It, iong Lower Zambezi Bridge, the longest bridg 
in the world, opened in 1935, and the Bire henough Bridge ove 
the Sabi river in Southern Rhodesia, which had reduced tré 
600 miles to 450 miles the route between Bu awayo and Be 
' 


and had made readily accessible tor the first time a wide art 


in the east of Seuthern Rhodesia. lechnically, there wi: 
almost no limit to what the engineer could bridge, and tl 
meant that the most effective of natural boundaries had mn 
ceased to be of material import 

Sir Alexander then referred to railway construction in t 
from the middle of 1 


miles of railway; sl 


Empire, which might be said to date 
last century. In 1850, Canada had _ bt 
had now 43,000 miles. That was only one of the example 


found in the dominions and colonies. 


The value of railway 
to a country was outstanding and that could be seen trot 
the Indian railway systems, which long before they had_ be 
completed, banished tor the first time in that world-old count 
The Canadian Paci 
ndividual works 


Empire, Vai 
to-day had 


the ever-present spectre of famine 
Railway—perhaps the greatest of all 


empire-building 
couver had recently celebrated its jubilee, and 


brought a new ocean into the 


population of over 800,GOU and shipped ove one hundre 
million bushels of wheat in a single vear. 

The steamship era came into being more or less simu 
taneously with the railways. The steam engine produced tl 
Industrial Age, with all its requirements, aggregations ¢ 
population, the carrving of increasing volumes of food, ra\ 
materials and manufactured products It then became neces 


sarv to look overseas for raw materials and markets, and there 
the steamship played its part. The benefits obtained from the 
modern ship could not have been so valuable without the 


intervention of cold storage, which made possible a trans 


Atlantic trade in meat, fruit, and all sorts of more perishable 
Within three vears of its introduction, Victori 

South Wales had built Britain 

£1 000,000. IT he 


food stuffs. 
ind New up with Great 
yearly butter trade of 
meant to Empire farmers some 80,000,000 a year. 

With the increase in the size of ships, Sir Alexander referred 


to the great changes in the 


seaborne meat. trace 


major ports of the world. The 
equipment and the facilities of a modern port were, like its 
organization and management, on so large a scale nowadays 
that a port such as London was a miniature empire in itselt 
It was interesting to remember, as an example of the growth 
in the facilities for shipbuilding, that near a point on th 
Clyde where Smeaton’s old chart showed 3 feet 6 inches at 
high-tide, the ** Queen Mary ’? was launched in 134. 

He referred also to the major means of transport on land, 
sea, and air, on the success of which modern civilization, wit! 
its increasingly artificial conditions, was dependent. He felt 


} 
1 
} 


that there was a danger that the machine might ta 


and that perhaps the greatest problem that the enigneer now 


cc charge, 


had to face was the sane control of the forces of engineering, 
especially in transport. He anticipated that a day would coms 
1 all questions 


when something like a unified control, at least 1 
of broad policy, of all means of transport, would be in force. 

Whilst the commercial application of the aeroplane had not 
vet been developed very far, he mentioned that it was almost 
wholly by air transport that the New Guinea goldfields and 
various gold and copper mines in Northern Canada had beet 
opened up. In New Guinea, all the machinery and parts for 


two large dredgers and a_ hydro-electric plant of several 
thousand horse-power had been carried wholly by aeroplan 


over a range of mountains 5,000 feet high, into the interior, 
and had then been assembled and put to work within a vear, 
Whilst a 


of the engineer, it was perhaps through irrigation that the 


griculture became daily more dependent on the work 
engineer had been of the greatest benefit to it in the past. 
In India and Egypt were found examples of the great works 
f irrigation engineers. The latest, and perhaps the most 
spectacular, of engineering projects was the Llovd Barrage 
across the Indus at Sukkur, which had more than doubled the 
area of cultivated land in the whole Province of Sind. Another 
tvpe of irrigation was found in the Great Australian Basin, 
where over three thousand artesian wells now tapped the sub- 
500 COO OOO 


terranean water, giving a dailv flow of over 
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THE Dock AND HARBOUR 


The Institution of Civil Engineers—continued 


gallons. \Water-supply, sanitation, drainage, land reclama- 
tion, etc., were othe: very important aspects ol engineering 


which time only allowed of mentioning in passing. 


Before closing, Sir Alexander said that he must refer to 
one of the greatest engineering developments in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century; namely, the applications of 
electricity in its numerous forms. Within two generations the 
telegraph and the telephone had become the principal channels 
of business communication, whilst by radio the most distant 
P ts of the world were divided in point of time by only the 
smallest fraction of a second. \s had already been shown, 
| lro-electricity had been one of the most powerful influences 
in Empire development. 


\lexandet hoped that he had suthciently llustrated the 


f points with which he started; namely, that engineering, 
t y practical account the discoveries of s¢ ience, Was 
tl foundation of civilization, and that, in the same wav, 
ecring had been the foundation of the British Empire 
had to be of every Empire. In nis opinion, the oppor- 
1 ties of the future were vastly greater than any that. ths 
past had offered, but he looked with some anxiety on the vears 
to come. The machine sometimes seemed to be taking control ; 


ntions and developments succeeded one another with 


Idering speed, and there seemed to be no limit to the 


1 ble results of uncontrolled and misapplied ingenuity. In 
circumstances, no one could see where engineering might 
or what limit there was to the power of the Engines 


Tilbury Passenger Landing Stage. 


rty-¢ ight VeESSt is, totalli re DOD, THO g2ross registel tons, 
the Tilbury Landing Stage during the month of October. 
sie : ; 
Dover Train Ferry Scheme. 
the November issue of this jo Ve ed a ‘ 
( the Dover train Ferry Scheme, and the lowe llustrati 
( pave 14+ referred to *‘ Caisson i position .” but we are ‘ 


med that this should read ‘** Storm Gate i posit 


The Port of Karachi. 


the month of \ugust, 1936, 66 vessels with a net regis- 


tonnage ol L7O,866 entered the Port of Karachi, and 70 
sels cleared of 180,152 n.r.t. lhe number of vessels which 


‘ ed and cleared during August, 1935, were :—Entered, 72 


els of 188,333 n.r.t., and cleared, 67 vessels of 178,19] 


, 1986, the number ot 


or the five months, April-\ugust 


sels entering the Port of Karachi amounted to 361 of 940,120 


t and clearances totalled 362 vessels of {39,841 ner.t 
During the corresponding period of 1935, 3866 vessels of 
968,506 n.r.t. entered and 359 vessels of 954.277 n.r.t. cleared 
| above figures do not include country craft. 
(he amount of cargo handled in August, 1986, was :—Im- 
ports 638,882 tons, and exports 75,376 tons, a total of 139,258 
of cargo. In August, 1935, imports amounted to 57,110 
tons, and exports 81,675 tons, a total of 138,785 tons of cargo. 
| the five months, April-August, 1986, imports amounted to 
314,467 tons, and exports 104,871 tons, a total of 719,338 tons 
| the corresponding period of 1935, imports were 293,124 
tons, and exports 388,275 tons, a total of 681,39) tons. 


The Moscow-Volga Canal nearing Completion. 


Vithin seven months the Moscow-Volga Canal will be com- 
ted. This new waterway, connecting the Soviet capital 
h the Caspian, the Baltic and White Seas, will make 
scow into a port of five seas. The Canal starts with a 
re concrete dam at the spot where the village of Ivankovo 
d to stand (this village has been moved some five kilometres 
iy). A special canal 500 metres long, leading from the 


n to the Volga, has been constructed, and in the spring 


re 
of next year the waters of the Volga will flood a vast territory 
ol 360 sq. kilometres, up to the city of Kalinin. This huge 


reservoir, containing 1,200 cubic metres of water, will serve 


both the Canal and the Upper Volga, which often becomes 
llow in summer time. 
The way from the Ivankovo Reservoir to the Lower Volga 
s through Lock No. 1, the largest on the whole Canal. 
is lock and a hydro-electric power station of 30,000) k.w. 
pac ity is practically finished. 
Steamers passing along the Canal from the Volga _ will 
gradually rise through a number of locks. The water required 
I the operation of the Canal will be pumped by powerful 


pumping stations. One of these stations near lock No. 2 


will be able to supply 2,275 million gallons of water a year. 
lhe construction of a third lock near the village of Dmitroy 
1 a number of other locks is nearing completion. At the 
me time, the building of a railway bridge and two highways 
ross the Canal is also well advanced 


AUTHORITY ay 
One thing was certain, however d it was that ere Ought 
to be cor trol. 

Sir Alexander had estimate t enginecring provided 
directlh, or indirectly the elihood of bout one-seventh of 
the working population of G t B To-day was the 
ay ol ever-increasing spt aizatyi ( t had ( 
esultec engineering be sp ip iozens ot d erent 
categories and groups. He thought tl f the great problems 
of the future were to be iWiequate at t was ( Ss 
oO pul a brake on that ce ous dis ey Lik d 
attempt of some fo or otl S d rari -ord 
ind unite engineering’ acti es ( est sens It 
ecessa for eve one a S am stituti ke t< 
. ibe rdinate some ot the more pers« al a dept r t iews 
nd tee ys t nme He a steps 
hat the Institution of ¢ engineers ere y hat 

latte would lea pre ( es ‘ Lset id 
Irc iad beet d ( he ( ( es O- T 
en et Vv Stit ons 
est! ed Ss ‘ He : 
road policy t spire d 9 f engine 
e hoped that time ere I dv of « ( 

D ol sO We ynt n( ‘ < 

( Ie pre ( 1 st¢ {' S ( = 

1K \ ld ( I ( ad 1 S 
idn s ito ind e « (; B ( IH] 
believed that that would he eates ‘ 
sate ad he ‘ 

\ huge dan oO he s ( < 
ompleted las p ov, eC ( e | iN 

( rormes irgr< ( s Rese | 

s ¢ first ol | ( < ( 

oss the Ucha, \ and Wk ‘ 
| CSt called the Ls ( l \ 

oO the tv of Mos 

Intensive work is be pr ( e Ww N 
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full sv 2. This is one « r 
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bee laid \ 1 ve pa . 
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e tenth locl Pere s 
ear s navigation seas The < é Ip < 
ol the Soviet l niol Ve ( F ( f 
locks. The Moscow-Volea Can: | fin 
piece of worl is the Mos Net 

The Panama Canal. 

\ more extensive oveme ‘ ‘ . ous é 
Panama Canal on the ( , Coast to | 
s expected following ai ( ‘ e Fre | < 
proceeding with the construc ri Oo stre 
liners and the installation of vera equipm«e \ 

tic i vessels 

lor the past fisca ‘ the s of ( Ps ( | 
sho, that 336,367 tons of es ‘ ¢ re ‘ 
( tl, an crease of ¢ TO] ‘ s ve prey s ( | he 
largest portion of this tot onsiste 227,779 tons shipped 
from the West Coast of the | ‘ States to | opt 

The new ‘* streamliners,’ s the e being ed Europe 
to describe their ultra-mode desig epresent st type of 
Vesst equipped for the ha rf SO) OO OXKES ‘ { t 
WI le ol ly two oft Nese ( I ers ve er raere ( ( ly 
delivery, they are expected o be ( els ( st es « sin 
ships. 

lhe vessels which have bee select ( versio o fruit 
carriers are the s.s. San Pedre e s.s San Mateo,”’ 
each of which will be rebuilt t (4, CM oxes ol 
100 tons of frozen fish. 

These ships will supplement the Fre Line’s present ser- 
vice maintained by the m.s. Orego the m.s. ‘* Washing- 
ton,’’ the s.s. Wvoming,’’ the s.s Wisconsin,”’ and the 
freighters "" San Fran isco,’ Sa Diego,’ Sal \ntonio,’ 
and ** San Jose,”* all of whicl ve cold storage facilities 

\mong the other lines which a iow shipping fruit throug] 
the Panama Canal are the Hamburg-America Line, the Nortl 
German Llovd, the East \siat ( ._@.. the Bl \¢ Star | ne, he 
North Pacific Coast Line, Furness, Withv and Co., the Johns 
Line, the Interocean Line, and the Olsen Line, 

The other principal trade routes for fresh fruit during the 
past vear in the order of their importance wert West Coast 
of the United States to the East Coast, 47,020 tons; West 
Coast of Canada to Europe, 24,079 tons; \ustralasia t 
Europe, 11,594 tons; and West Coast of South America t 
Europe, 10,480. 
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Port of Southampton Topics 


Docks Statistics for October. 


OUTHAMPTON DOCKS October 
present a very favourable picture but for the fact that 
there was a rather big drop in the volume of freight 
handled as compared with the corresponding month 

of 1935. 

Imports amounted to 67,028 tons, as compared with 70,614 
tons in October last year. Exports were 41,649 tons, compared 
15,115 tons. The respective decreases were, therefore, 
3,58 tons inward and 3,464 tons outward. 

The number of ships entering the port mounted from 245 
to 250, and those leaving numbered 244, as against 241. 

The tonnage returns were also satisfactory. Inward gross 
from 1 492,930 tons to 1,587,954 
advance of 5,024 Outward the 
tons, as compared with 1,521,284 tons, an increase of 


statistics for would 


with 


tons, an 
1,571,051 


19,767 


tonnage rose 


tons. return Was 


tons. 
The net tonnage totals increased by 44,300 tons inward 
and 37,1853 tons outward, The inward figure was 866,010 


tons, compared with 821,710 tons, and the outward 859,870 
tons, as against 822,687 tons. 
The most pleasing feature of the statistics is the fact that 


the volume of passenger traffic mounted steeply. Travellers 


arriving numbered 13,271, as compared with 11,188, and 
those leaving numbered 18,871, as against 15,338. The 


~9oQ 


respective advances were, therefore, 2,083 inward and 38,533 
outward, 


Good Year for Southampton. 

Speaking at one of the departmental gatherings of — the 
Southern Railway at Southampton, Mr. R. P. Biddle, Docks 
and Marine Manager, said it was anticipated that when the 
dock figures for the whole of this vear were published it would 
be seen that the number of passengers and the quantity of 
cargo dealt with at the port would have exceeded those of last 
vear, Several records were broken by last vear’s figures. 

It was anticipated, said Mr. Biddle, that well over a million 


tons of cargo would be dealt with in the vear, and that 
passenger carryings, which last vear were 587,355, would be 


increased by about five per cent, 

\. further eratifving feature would be the volume of ship’s 
tonnage using the docks this year. For the first time in 
history, it will be well over 18,000,000 tons, said Mr. Biddle. 


Orient Line and Southampton. 


Southampton will next spring again become the port of 
disembarkation for passengers travelling by the Orient Line’s 
mail vessels from Australia. 

Plymouth is normally the first English port of call by the 
Company's ships which afterwards go to London, but for 
many years past the Orient Line have favoured Southampton 
during the rush season. 
make the 


.” 


arriving on March 24th, will 
first of these calls. They will continue until the ‘fOrmonde’s 
call on June 30th, after which Plymouth will again be the first 


The ‘ Oronsay,”’ 


port ol call for the vessels. 








The Port of Rotterdam. 


The Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Rotterdam has 


issued the statistics concerning the movement of sea-going 
ships in the New Waterway, and which are as 
During October, 1936, 1,072 ships of 1,705,850 n.r.t, 
the Port of Rotterdam, as compared with 936 ships of 1,901,151 


follows :- 
entered 
ner.t. during October, 1935. The number of ships entering for 
the small ports in the environs were 202 of S67.177 n.rt.,. as 
in October, 1435. 
October, 


Port of 


compared with 195 ships of 368,939 n.r.t. 
January to 
entered the 


For the first ten months of the vear, 
G36, 10,331 16,834,316 n.r.t. 
Rotterdam, as compared with $,105 ships of 14,740,858 n.r.t 
The number ol | ships 


ships of 


in the corresponding period of 1935. 
entering for the small ports in the environs of Rotterdam 
during the first ten months of 1936 were 2,041 of 4,028,408 
n.r.t 8,927,000 n.r.t. in the 


., as compared with 1,970 ships of 
corresponding period of 1935. 

After deducting the number of ships counted more than once 
in the different ports, the number of entrances in the month of 
October, 1,890,385. n.r.t., 
as compared with 1,079 ships of 1,751,451 n.r.t. in October, 
1935. For the first ten months of 1936, the total entrances 
were 11.687 19,059,995 n.r.t., as compared with 
10,506 ships of 17,149,685 n.r.t. in the corresponding period of 
1935. These figures are for the whole region of the Port of 
Rotterdam with its environs, comprising the delta formed by 
the mouths of the Rivers Rhine and Meuse. 


1936, amounted to 1,206 vessels of 


vessels” of A 
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Irish Harbour Topics 

New Liffey Bridge. 
ITH a 
of cross-river traffic in the city, the 


Board has 
Phat this Board respectfully suggests 


to dealing with the volume 
Dublin Port 


passed — the following 


VIEW increasing 
and Docks 
resolution : 

to the Dublin Corporation as an alternative of the proposed 
bridge at Guild Street-Cardiff Lane site, that the erection of 
an uplift bridge from East Wall Road to Thorncastle Street 
be taken into consideration in the forthcoming survey of the 
city by their Town Planning Committee as 
of the 
west of these two points. 

The proposed by Mr. 
urged that the Board, with its 
requirements, would wish to place before the Town Plannin; 
Committee an expression of 


a possible solutio: 
trafic congestion at the port, and over a wide are 
motion was MeGrath, who 


know ledge ol por 


Perey 
intimate 
opinion as to the most suitabl 
location of any new bridge east of Butt Bridge. 
time, he there would be = an 
industrialised at Alexandra 
factories would be built on the reclaimed land _ oft 
Road. 


In two vears 


said, additional seventy acre 
also. ne) 


East Wa 


routed by the ney 


Road, and in time 
All vehicles going south could be 
bridge, and so relieve 
city. 

Mr. P. J. Munden seconded, and thought that the Boar 
should either appoint a deputation to the 
Committee, or ask for 


trafic congestion in the centre of th 


Town Planning 


representation on the Committee, si 


that they could discuss any plans relating to the Port o 
Dublin. 

It was decided to send a copy of the resolution to the 
Acting City Manager, and to the Secretary, Dublin County 


Council. 

Lord Runciman, Chairman of the Anchor Line, in a lett 
to the Dublin Port and Docks Board, thanked the Board and 
officials for their co-operation in establishing the Dublin-New 


York liner’ service, which has now concluded its first 
season's sailings. It had been a great satisfaction to know 


that the efforts of the Company had appealed greatly to the 
travelling public on both \tlantic, the lette 
stated. 

A letter of appreciation was 
Harbour Commissioners, whe forwarded a 


sides of the 


also read from the Belfast 
resolution express- 
ine their thanks for the hospitality extended to their members 


on the recent official visit to Dublin. 


Cork Port Hard Hit. 


\ memorandum on the present position of the Port of Cork, 
issued by the Cork 
revenue of the port, 
by 1935 to £78,617. 
and exports, 


Harbour Commissioners 
which in 


states that the 
£906,O4, had fallei 
This decline was due to reduced imports 
particularly imports of flour, fruit, 
artificial manures, cattle feeding stuffs and sugar, and exports 
of live stock, bacon. The statement concludes: 
It is clear that if any improvement in the existing situation 
is to take place it car 


1930 was 
maize, 


eges and 
only be by the industrial development 
of Cobh and district, preferably by the establishment of heavy 
industries that will 
through the 


necessitate the import of raw material 
port. It 1s suggested that the construction o1 
vessels which may be built or bought to estab- 
lish an Trish mercantile marine might eventually be 
Port of Cork.’”’ 


repair of any 
carried 
out in the 








Seaborne Goods Traffic of the Lower Weser Ports during 


September, 1936. 


Total turnover in seaborne goods tratlic of the Lower Wese1 
Statistical 
Office in Bremen, at 742,450 tons, was 19,434 tons more than 
The September 


Ports during September 1936, according to the 


in the previous month. 1955 result was ex- 
ceeded by no less than 91,592 tons. 

Total seaborne goods traflic through the Bremen ports in 
September 1936, at 226,602 tons, were 10,200 tons more than 
in the previous month and 26,521 tons more than in September 
1935. 

The increase in incoming goods is chiefly due to increased 
imports of raw materials, such as ores, mineral oils and 
manures. 

1936, at 
tons, showed the best monthly result of the vear. 


[Exports via 100,310 
The figure 
given is an increase over the previous month by 19,735 tons, 
and over September 1935 by 89,056 tons. j 

Compared with September 1935, materials 
and finished manufactures via Bremen has increased consider- 


Bremen during September 


export of raw 


ably. 


